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Preface 



This report is intended as a first contribution of CEDEFOP to the policy debate on quality in vocational 
training at European, national and regional levels within the framework of the Council Resolution of 5 
December 1994 on the quality and attractiveness of vocational education and training. It has been 
developed from a synthesis of seven short national reports (Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Greece, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, and Spain) on the same topic . These information sources were complemented by 
additional recent reports and books on the same and similar topics (see Bibliography). Therefore, this 
report is the fruit of the efforts and findings of many experts in the field - without which it would have 
been impossible to finalise in the limited time available. 

Although this report provides a synthesis of ideas and experiences, it was not designed as a comparative 
study. Rather, its aim is to set out the different issues and concepts, drawing on, and - when appropriate - 
illustrated by, the experience from the seven European states mentioned. This more conceptual approach 
was guided by CEDEFOP’s wish to use this report as a platform for further research and study work in 
this area. Since many readers may not be familiar with some of the more recent quality paradigms in 
education and training, part of the report develops the quality concepts and their relevance for the voca- 
tional education and training sector. 

The report deals with the area of ''vocational education and training’’ . Those familiar with the field 
know that this term is interpreted in different ways by people in European countries. This was also 
obvious from the national reports referred to above. To avoid any misunderstanding, both vocational 
education and vocational training which take place at the level of secondary education, as well as, public 
and private continuing vocational education and vocational training in companies are discussed in this 
report. It was felt that the inclusion of both areas, despite their different characteristics, was necesary at 
this stage. 

The question of quality in higher education was not included in the focus of the present study because it 
does not fall under CEDEFOP's mandate and fields of intervention. In company vocational training is not 
thoroughly treated in this report because a major FORCE study on quality assurance in in-house continu- 
ing training with case studies from nine Member States drawn by E. Severing and Th. Stahl, (which was 
just completed when we started our project) was taken into account. More general, most of the report 
treats quality issues from the perspective of the involvement of public authorities and, to a lesser extent, 
from the point of view of trainees and training providers. For this reason self-learning has also been 
excluded. 

The report concludes with a presentation of models which might be used for analysing quality issues in 
vocational education and training. Also, a comprehensive list of research topics and subjects for further 
data gathering and analysis is presented, which will hopefully serve to stimulate further work in this area. 

CEDEFOP would like to thank the authors of the national studies: 

Mr. K. Visser of CIBB, the Netherlands 

Prof. Dr. T. Ambrosio and Dr. E. Andrade of the Universidade Nova de Lisboa, Portugal 

Prof. Dr. D. Liepmann of the Freie Universitat Berlin, Germany 

Mr. E. Borrild and Mr. S. Nielsen of DEL, Denmark 

Dr. D. Chassapis of the Aristotelian University of Thessaloniki, Greece 

Dr. A. Tiana Ferrer and Dr. I. Alabau of the Institute) Nacional de Calidad y Evaluation, Madrid as well 
as Mr. S. Gil, IMPIVA, Generalitat Valenciana, Spain, for his hospitality 

Mr. W. Van den Berghe, Tilkon Consultancy, the author of both the Belgian and the synthesis reports. 
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Chapter 1 Quality concepts and their application to vocational educ- 
ation and training 



1.1 Vocational education and training 
in Europe 

1.1.1 The difference between initial and contin- 
uing vocational training 

When discussing the topics of quality and quality 
assurance in vocational education and training , it 
is necessary to distinguish between ‘ initial ’ and 
4 continuing ’ vocational education and training. 

In this report, we define ‘i initial * vocational educa- 
tion and training as the vocational part of the sec- 
ondary education system, i.e. leading to recognised 
qualifications at that level. In Europe, we have two 
main types of such systems. One (e.g. Belgium, 
Italy) is mainly or exclusively school-based, with 
teaching predominantly being given in technical or 
vocational schools which are firmly embedded in 
the traditions and organisational forms of the over- 
all national school system. The second type (e.g. 
Germany, Denmark) is predominantly apprentice- 
ship based, with a large part of the training taking 
place within, and under the responsibility, of firms. 
Over the last years one can see a trend developing 
in several countries for both types or a mixture to 
exist (e.g. the Netherlands, Spain). 

By contrast, ‘ continuing ’ vocational education and 
training consists of vocational training programmes 
and courses for people who are (or could be) at 
work and/or have already some kind of general or 
vocational qualification. Although part of such 
training could lead to recognized qualifications, 
continuing education and training displays many 
characteristics which make it different from initial 
vocational education and training: 

- in general, there is a very broad range of pro- 
viders of different types, both public and private 

- programmes are mostly measured in terms of 
days and weeks, rather than years 

- training is often targeted at specific groups: un- 
employed people, workers from certain sectors 

- several forms of state intervention or subsidy 
exist. 

In reality, the boundary line between initial and 
continuing vocational education and training is not 
clear, in particular when ‘continuing’ vocational 
education and training is: 



- delivered by institutions also providing second- 
ary education level qualifications 

- leading to qualifications at secondary rather than 
advanced level 

- subsidized fully by the state 

- delivered immediately after a first qualification, 
before trainees have started working. 

For the purposes of this report, it is however not 
necessary to develop these distinctions further (it 
would also require a country-by-country analysis). 
What is more important is to realise that, within 
continuing vocational education and training, from 
a quality assurance point of view, it is often useful 
to make the distinction between provision paid for 
by the state, and courses paid for by employers or 
individuals. Thus, in many countries ‘initial contin- 
uing vocational education’ has strong resemblance 
to ‘initial vocational education and training’. For 
instance, in Denmark, many of the fundamental 
principles in the steering of initial vocational educ- 
ation under the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Education, and the state-funded AMU-system for 
the training of workers, are very similar, particu- 
larly the strong influence of the social partners. 

For ease of use, the following abbreviations will 
often be used in this report: 

VET: Vocational Education and Training 

IVET: Initial Vocational Education and Training 

CVET: Continuing Vocational Education and 
Training 

CET: Continuing Education and Training 

CVT: Continuing Vocational Training 

1.1.2 European diversity in vocational education 

An important complication in discussing quality 
concepts in VET at a European level, are the con- 
siderable differences between Member States in the 
organisation and characteristics of the VET system. 
Information about these differences can be found in 
many other CEDEFOP documents; let it just be 
mentioned here that from a quality and quality as- 
surance point of view, several possible attributes 
need to be mentioned, such as: 

- The extent of involvement of the Social Part- 
ners in the organisation and content of the VET 
system, in particular the initial VET provision. 



While this involvement is well known for coun- 
tries like Germany, it appears to be growing in 
several countries. For instance, in Portugal the 
Social Dialogue in the area of vocational train- 
ing has been reinforced since the early nineties. 
The social partners now intervene in the follow- 
ing areas: definition, guidance and evaluation of 
training policy; participation in the coordina- 
tion, training and certification; and monitoring 
the policy development in vocational training, in 
particular in the scope of European programmes 
and initiatives. 

The role and involvement of public authorities 
in the provision and setting of boundaries for 
part of the CVET arrangements. Some Member 
States advocate and apply a ‘laissez-faire’ logic 
where they leave it to the market to let the 
CVET develop. Others set criteria and stan- 
dards for at least part of the provision (e.g. in 
Greece for most of the state-subsidized CVT). 

The role of apprenticeship training within the 
IVET curriculum and its adaptation to the needs 
of the industrial sectors concerned. If industry 
is regarded as the customer of VET, than it is 
obvious that its strong involvement in appren- 
ticeship systems which prepare young people for 
a job (as in Germany) presents an inherent qual- 
ity advantage which other systems lack. 

The different boundary lines between initial 
and continuing VET in Member States. This 
problem is related to the different Ministries in 
charge of parts of the VET system, the type of 
organisations offering a range of VET courses, 
the role of state support for CVT, and even the 
compulsory nature of initial VET. 

Whether the systems (or part of them) are pre- 
dominantly self-controlled, or monitored under 
state control. For instance, the VET system in 
Denmark is characterized by social partners 
who play a decisive role in development and 
overall direction, so that the term “vocational 
self-government” appears well-justified. On the 
other hand, in Belgium, social partners are al- 
most invisible in initial VET, with the Ministry 
of Education controlling the system through the 
inspectorate. 

The boundaries between general and vocational 
education , both in terms of content and organis- 
ation. In Belgium, for instance, initial VET is 
part of the secondary school system, with its 
culture, values and quality paradigms. 



Such differences between the European VET sys- 
tems, have a major impact on how quality has been 
traditionally ensured and how quality assurance 
systems operate. Note also that in certain European 
countries - e.g. Belgium and Spain - education is to 
a large extent the responsibility of communities/re- 
gions which are developing different systems, with 
differing control mechanisms 

Despite these differences, it has also to be recognis- 
ed that national VET systems have much in com- 
mon, including, as this report will indicate, the 
growing concern about quality issues. European 
programmes like COMETT, PETRA and FORCE, 
now merged into the LEONARDO programme, 
have shown that cooperation and fruitful exchange 
of information, practices and outcomes is possible 
and worthwhile. 

1.1.3 Developments and trends in vocational 
education and training 

L 1.3 . 1 General trends 

Over the last two decades many and varied develop- 
ments have taken place in European vocational edu- 
cation. Although strong differences may be obser- 
ved, there are also many similarities, in particular 
in relation to quality issues - as will become obvi- 
ous throughout this report. 

As a general rule, the pace of change seems to be 
accelerating. Why is this the case? The more gen- 
eral response is that (1) society itself is changing at 
a faster rate, because of technological, economic 
and social developments, and (2) that the VET sys- 
tem is increasingly expected to be responsive to the 
changing demands. 

The current VET structures are major economic 
and sociological systems that have been shaped by 
pedagogical, social, cultural, economical and em- 
ployment considerations. Many factors influence 
these structures, but their relative importance tends 
to change over time and also by type of education 
provision. Even in the private training sector, eco- 
nomic and employment arguments have not been 
the only factors present in its development - consid- 
er for instance the social considerations for the 
training of unemployed or low skilled people. 

Factors which have contributed in most European 
countries in the re-shaping of VET systems - both 
at initial and continuing education and training level 
- include: 



- the recognition of the importance of a highly 
qualified workforce for long term sustainability 
- which is incompatible with a flow of unskilled 
young people to the labour market 

- the need to follow the technological innovations 
and organisational changes in the economy 

- the growing awareness of the need to raise the 
status of initial VET 

- the persistence of the economic crisis, with its 
impact on unemployment levels, particularly for 
those without decent qualifications 

- the changing views of the role of human resour- 
ce policies 

- the need for continuous upgrading and re-train- 
ing of the workforce, conditioned by the avail- 
ability of a well-established CET provision. 

In addition, specific factors apply for individual 
countries. For instance, in Portugal the launching 
of many new and diversified initiatives in the area 
of vocational training, not only results from the 
factors mentioned above, but also from recommen- 
dations of international organisations (OECD, 
UNESCO, EU) and the use of community funds for 
vocational training have also had a great impact. 
And in Belgium, at least part of the recent develop- 
ments can be attributed to the complete regionalisa- 
tion of education and training responsibilities. 

Since in most countries the VET system - in partic- 
ular initial VET - is moving away from a uniform 
‘mass education’ culture towards a more pronounc- 
ed ‘client’ orientation, the quality issue quite natu- 
rally emerges as a concern of the citizens: they ex- 
pect the school or the providers of vocational train- 
ing to deliver a professional educational service. 
This follows a more general trend in society where- 
by customers have ever increasing expectations 
about the services they receive - even when it con- 
cerns a public service for which they don’t have to 
pay. 

1. 1.3.2 Changes in initial VET 

In initial VET systems, recent developments have 
been far from uniform across Europe. While all 
countries have witnessed an enormous expansion in 
CVT, the developments in initial VET have been 
different: in some countries, e.g. Greece, Spain, 
Portugal, and the UK the developments continue at 
a fast rate (a catching -up phenomenon linked to the 
increasing school-leaving age), while others see a 
stabilisation in numbers (or even loss to the general 
education system). In all countries however, dis- 
cussions on quality issues are on the agenda. Some 
important trends which can be witnessed in several 



countries - and which relate to the quality of initial 

VET - include: 

- An increase of the average age at which pupils 
leave vocational education. This produces more 
qualified young people, but also increases the 
need to ensure that these qualifications are rele- 
vant and in line with demand from society, nota- 
bly industry. The new Portuguese vocational 
schools, created in 1989, not only seek to im- 
part new technical competence but also new 
core skills - which are of a personal, social and 
professional nature. The organisation of the 
training is based upon the principle that solid 
vocational training in a modem society which is 
constantly changing, should be of an overall and 
qualifying nature, and not linked to a narrow 
area of work intervention. 

- A reinforcement of the role of Social Partners 
in the initial VET system. In countries such as 
Germany and Denmark, a long tradition exists 
in this matter, and other countries (e.g. Spain 
and the Netherlands) are reinforcing this ele- 
ment. However, some countries, such as Bel- 
gium, remain quite reluctant in this area, stick- 
ing to the principle that public authorities and 
schools have the responsibility for ensuring the 
quality of initial vocational education. 

- A trend towards higher accountability of voca- 
tional schools , in general linked to a decentrali- 
sation move which has yielded greater auton- 
omy. This tendency varies strongly across coun- 
tries. In some countries (e.g. Flemish schools 
in Belgium) a first step has been the reorganis- 
ation of the inspectorate towards a system of 
team-based school audits. More important chan- 
ges have been noted in Denmark: with the re- 
form of the VET system the Ministry of Educa- 
tion’s supervisory and control has changed con- 
siderably, and is now essentially based on far- 
reaching steering by targets and frames (‘man- 
agement by objectives’). This principle applies 
both for financial management, and for the cur- 
ricula of VET courses: detailed, centrally de- 
fined syllabi have been discarded completely. 

- A move towards the formulation of vocational 
training targets or final education objectives 
which gradually replace detailed curricula (e.g. 
the Netherlands, Denmark and the UK). In the 
UK, ambitious targets have been set to have 
certain percentages of the population reach cer- 
tain levels of vocational qualifications (although 
this does not concern initial VET only). 
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- A recognition that initial vocational education 
institutes must have - within the framework of 
national criteria - sufficient freedom in order to 
become more flexible and be more responsive 
to local needs. In Denmark, through a new 
legislation a new funding regime has been intro* 
duced, VET curricula were simplified, and the 
roles of the School Boards were strengthened. 
The VET reform implemented in 1991 brought 
fundamental changes to the relationship between 
colleges (more competition), the financial man* 
agement of colleges (student*based but untied 
grants), and further decentralization (e.g. col- 
leges can decide to offer new VET courses 
without prior approval from the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation). 

* The reinforcement or introduction of an appren- 
ticeship system in countries where it was almost 
nonexisting, such as Spain and Portugal. How- 
ever, this system is not always regarded as a 
full and integral part of the education system * 
partially reflected in its non-compulsory nature 
(Portugal, Belgium). 

- A modest but increasing number of schools in- 
volved in Total Quality Management (TQM) 
approaches. Examples of such developments are 
increasingly found in all European countries, 
with some interesting developments in Den- 
mark, Belgium, Netherlands and the UK. For 
example, the Danish KUP (Content and Quality 
Deve lopmenty projects have sought to avoid bas- 
ing quality evaluations on purely quantitative 
factors. The projects supported under the KUP- 
programme may be seen to have developed 
“quality awareness” in vocational schools, 
rather than establishing “quality inspection”. 

Ll.3.3 Changes in continuing vocational educ- 
ation and training 

In all European countries, the CVET structure is a 
very complex system, characterised by a multitude 
of providers, multiple intervention mechanisms by 
public authorities, and a very wide rage of offer- 
ings. In addition, it is a sector which has witnessed 
a phenomenal growth over the last decades, to a 
point where the total spending on CET now exceeds 
in many countries the public spending on higher 
education. 

An important difference with IVET systems, is the 
role of the state. Whilst initial VET systems fea- 
ture, to a varying extent, direct governmental regu- 
lation, in the CVET sector the role of the state is 



much more limited. Public authorities typically con- 
fine themselves to setting framework conditions and 
intervene through public or semi-public vocational 
training providers. They may also influence the 
market because of their importance as customers of 
training. It should be noted that (1) the level of 
state intervention differs strongly by country, and 
(2) the mechanisms of public involvement and the 
training providers which are funded directly or indi- 
rectly, are much more numerous and of different 
natures compared to initial VET. 

Unlike initial VET, most countries have seen the 
development of a set of private providers of CVET, 
who operate entirely or in-part within the free mar- 
ket mechanisms. This includes in general four types 
of organisations: 

- public institutions, which market part of their 
offerings on the free market to individuals and 
companies 

- non-profit associations, e.g. focusing on a par- 
ticular sector or type of training 

- commercial training companies, which seek to 
make a profit from organising and/or delivering 
training 

- training departments of larger companies which 
sometimes open up their provision to other in- 
terested parties (e.g. sub-contractors, custom- 
ers). 

In addition, there are considerable efforts of in- 
company training which, although not available on 
the market, should be considered as part of the 
CVET provision. In Germany, a company like Sie- 
mens trains 150 000 of its employees every year, 
most of it through its own training provision. 

The legal framework in which these providers oper- 
ate - defined in terms of specific requirements 
which CET providers must meet, is in general fair- 
ly limited (e.g. Portugal, Belgium, Netherlands) or 
only applicable to certain forms of CVET, in par- 
ticular those programmes funded or recognized by 
the state (e.g. Greece, Germany). In general, there 
is substantial state control for training provided free 
of charge (funded by the state) to unemployed peo- 
ple. Given the continuously high unemployment 
rates in many European countries, this is a sector 
which has grown in importance - and thus also pub- 
lic authorities’ control of the quality of training de- 
livered - both in view of its effectiveness and for 
cost accountancy reasons. 

In less-developed European countries, the growth of 
the CVET sector has initially been slower, because 
changes in the economic structures and the need for 
further training were not felt as being so strong as 



in Europe’s more developed regions. However, 
there appears now to be a catching-up phenomenon, 
which has been fuelled by their integration into the 
European Union, the need for training which re- 
sulted from that process, and the availability of 
community funds for vocational training in the les- 
ser developed regions. 



1.2 Quality concepts and their applica- 
tion to education and training 

1.2.1 Quality concepts and terminology 

Quality is a multi-dimensional and relative concept. 
As such, it is not possible to give a unique defini- 
tion which fits all circumstances. However, it is 
possible to distinguish some important viewpoints 
and perceptions to quality which people use when 
they assess: 

- quality as excellence, as something special 

- product-oriented quality (quality can be mea- 
sured) 

- quality as the fulfilment of customer expecta- 
tions 

- process-oriented quality (quality is conformance 
to specifications) 

- price/benefit-oriented quality (the value ap- 
proach). 

Such quality perceptions may apply, alone or in 
combination, to any type of product or service, in- 
cluding vocational education and training. 

Two important quality concepts are ‘ quality of de- 
sign" and ‘ quality of conformance " . Quality of 
design is the capacity of an organisation to design, 
plan and specify products and services which will 
be considered to be of quality by the end-users. 
Quality of conformance is the ability of an organi- 
sation to meet the design, planning and specifica- 
tions, and to respect agreements. Obviously, these 
two quality concepts are applicable to VET pro- 
grammes: Quality of design refers to training speci- 
fications which meet the requirements of the partic- 
ular profession, skill or job (‘Are the programmes 
suitable?’). Clearly, the involvement of social part- 
ners and/or the customers will facilitate this task. 
Quality of conformance is the capacity of a training 
provider to deliver the programme and meet the 
specifications (‘Is the provider performing well?’). 
It is at this level that quality assurance and quality 
control mechanisms play an important role. One 
should keep in mind, that quality of design usually 
requires different skills and people than methods 
for ensuring quality of conformance. 
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The notion of quality has recently been enlarged to 
that of ‘ Total Quality Management" (TQM) which 
refers to an organisational approach for continu- 
ously delivering high quality. Its main principles 
are: 

- customer orientation 

- continuous quality improvement 

- quality assurance 

- prevention instead of detection of quality prob- 
lems 

- process orientation. 

TQM-based organisations operate on the basis of: 

- strong leadership from management as regards 
quality 

- quality is seen as the responsibility of everybody 

- emphasis on team-work 

- focus on facts, data and measurements 

- use of appropriate quality tools and methods 

1.2.2 Quality concepts applied to vocational ed- 
ucation and training 

Quality is not a new subject in education. Institu- 
tions, teachers, administrators and policy makers 
have always been concerned with quality. Even 
without adopting a formal 'quality' approach, VET 
providers have needed to develop methods, norms, 
procedures and standards that allowed them to en- 
sure the quality of their provision. However, the 
notion of quality has often been ill-defined, defined 
in a narrow sense, or not defined at all. Moreover, 
it is only fairly recently that quality concepts and 
approaches adopted successfully in business envi- 
ronments have started to penetrate the VET world. 

This recent trend reflects a more general phenome- 
non, which is that the dominant quality concepts in 
education and training tend to change over time. 
The different viewpoints from which quality in edu- 
cation and training has been considered can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

- Quality from a didactic and/or pedagogical 
point of view, e.g. issues like teaching and 
training effectiveness, appropriateness of flexi- 
ble learning, and compensation programmes - 
education quality seen as the optimization of the 
teaching and learning process. 

- Quality from a (macro)-economic point of view, 
with considerations on the return on investment 
of education and training (also by companies), 
and topics like the effects and costs of class size 
- education quality seen as the optimization of 
the education and training costs. 
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- Quality from a social or sociological point of 
view, including issues like providing equal op- 
portunities for disadvantaged groups - education 
quality seen as the optimization of the response 
to social demand for education. 

- Quality from a customer point of view, e.g. the 
capacity of schools and training providers to 
respond to particular demands from clients (stu- 
dents, pupils, parents, employers,.. ) to deliver 
the education and training required - education 
quality seen as the optimization of the demand. 

- Quality from a management point of view, with 
the focus on effective schools and Total Quality 
Management (TQM) methods in education insti- 
tutions - education quality seen as the optimisat- 
ion of the organisation and processes of educa- 
tion. 

The order in which these different viewpoints are 
listed reflects to some extent the shifts in emphasis 
over the last decades in many European countries. 
However, it is not so much a question of replacing 
‘old’ paradigms, but rather one of adding ‘new’ 
dimensions - which reflects the growing complexity 
of the education system and the objectives it has to 
meet. 

It is interesting to note that, although the term 
‘quality’ is increasingly finding its way into the 
VET legislation of European countries, the notion 
is not necessarily explained - leaving some ambigu- 
ity as to which perception of quality has been in 
mind of legislators. Some formulations suggest that 
quality is considered as an absolute, measurable 
concept, but recent laws in some countries suggest 
the acceptance of the fact that quality in education 
and training must be related to the values and aims 
and objectives of three user groups: the students, 
the labour market purchasers, and the society in 
general. Since these groups often have different 
expectations, wants and aims, it are eventually the 
political objectives which tend to become the mea- 
suring rod for quality. Thus, attempts to define 
quality precisely in education and training lead to 
political discussions and choices. 

Thus, while an exact quality definition - which es- 
sentially comes down to specifying the criteria for 
the design of programmes (‘quality of design’) - is 
problematic in a VET environment, there are less 
problems with the notion of quality assurance: how 
to ensure that the quality specifications can be met. 
This is a process logic which is less subject to polit- 
ical debate, but has more to do with identifying the 



factors and operational characteristics which are 
most effective. As an example, the General Law of 
the Spanish Educational System (LOGSE), is quite 
explicit about quality - one of its sections exclusive- 
ly deals with quality issues. One article of the law 
lists the factors - essentially process characteristics 

- which require particular attention from a quality 
perspective: 

- the qualifications and training of teachers 

- educational planning and programming 

- control of education resources 
innovation and research in education 

- education and career guidance 

- inspection 

- evaluation. 

1.2.3 Applicability of industrial quality ap- 
proaches 

Whether or to what extent ‘industrial’ quality ap- 
proaches are relevant to VET systems is a subject 
of debate in many countries. Few dispute that they 
are often appropriate in a CVT context. Indeed, 
the provider of training knows the customer - a 
characteristic shared with many services - which 
gives him various possibilities for identifying de- 
mands and expectations in view of quality planning 
and improvement. These possibilities include the 
direct questioning of the persons concerned, analy- 
ses of relevant training needs, systematic analysis 
of skills deficits, and benchmarking strategies. 
Customer satisfaction - the starting point of any 
industrial quality strategy - is also relevant and can 
be measured based on, e.g.: 

- implementation of the scheme within the dead- 
line 

- comprehensiveness of the scheme 

- absence of errors in the implementation of the 
scheme 

- comprehensiveness of the contents 

- understandability of the contents 

- expert support in the conversion of the place of 
learning into the place of functioning 

- consideration of proposals for change 

- level of complaints. 

And finally, the principles of quality assurance and 
improvement adopted in business can also be ap- 
plied. Thus, a customer-oriented CVET provider 
who is capable of integrating customer expectations 
in the design of his courses, and who undertakes 
systematic assessments in view of improvements, 
can be expected to be successful on the market in 
the long run. 

The application of industrial quality concepts in 
initial VET is more problematic, however. The ap- 



plication of the ‘customer satisfaction’ dogma is not 
straightforward - moreover it is often not accepted 
as entirely valid by all stakeholders. This problem 
stems from the multiple functions of initial VET 
provision, which are not purely ‘economic’, but 
also geared towards the personal development ob- 
jectives of the individuals. Despite these problems, 
it would appear that the necessity of quality stan- 
dards for VET - on whatever assumptions these are 
based - and associated quality control procedures is 
generally recognized and supported by all the stake- 
holders involved, although not necessarily on the 
basis of identical arguments. 

Thus, a summary of the European situation on this 
matters is that a generally agreed and operational 
model of quality in VET systems is lacking. The 
quality focus is still predominantly at the program- 
me level, with emphasis on ‘product quality’ as- 
pects (curriculum content) and ‘input’ factors (fi- 
nancial resources, teacher qualifications). Far less 
attention goes to ‘output’ factors (except failure 
rates) and ‘process’ characteristics (e.g. manage- 
ment, organisation, development, staff training). 

1.3 The increased emphasis on quality 
iii vocational training 

1*3.1 Context: the increased quality focus in 
society 

Since the education world has always been concern- 
ed with quality issues, it is legitimate to ask why 
traditional quality concepts and quality assurance 
mechanisms are now often considered less appro- 
priate. 

A partial answer can be found by considering that 
education and training systems are - increasingly - 
interwoven with the rest of society, and therefore 
subject to similar pressures and trends. Amongst 
the important trends in society that are driving edu- 
cation provision towards a service that must satisfy 
the 'clients' are: 

When it comes to quality, people increasingly 
reject the historically grown distinctions bet- 
ween products and services, between profit non- 
profit, public and private, small and large or- 
ganisations. Education and other public services 
such as health care and public administration, 
have lost their special, somewhat protected 
status compared to other sectors. The broader 
choice and increased levels of product and ser- 



vice quality continuously raise citizens’ expect- 
ations and make them extremely critical of low- 
quality performance anywhere. 

- Another cause are changing value systems in 
society, including growing individualism, as 
well as increasing distrust and tension, between 
individuals, institutions and public authorities. 
In education, one of the concerns leading to dis- 
trust (hence need for control) is that teaching 
staff, unless controlled, will tend to represent 
more the vested interest of their disciplines, pro- 
fessions and employment situation, rather than 
the educational service delivered to students. 

- Not only do citizens become more critical. The 
wider choice gives them more power and 
increases the appetite for change , flexibility and 
customising . This is related to more complex 
and variable qualification requirements, as well 
as to people's less uniform ways of life and 
expectations. 

- The information revolution. Once certain infor- 
mation enters the public domain, e.g. the results 
of an evaluation, citizens expect such informat- 
ion to be available in the future as well, and 
there will be requirements for more of the 
same. This also holds for the development of 
quality systems in education: the more initiatives 
are taken, the more there will be demand for 
them. This implies that institutions and even 
countries can eventually not avoid following 
those who have taken the lead. 

A specific trend which applies to public services 
(and thus to an important part of the VET sys- 
tem) is the issue of accountability and the con- 
straints on public resources. Governments in- 
creasingly need to demonstrate that public mo- 
ney is effectively and efficiently used, and they 
want to apply this logic to all organisations that 
are supported through their funding. 

All such trends lead to demands for more quality 
from whoever who provides products and services. 
Thus, the surge of the quality debate in education 
and training is first of all the logic consequence of 
changing expectations and attitudes in society. 

1.3.2 The quality rationale in initial vocational 
education 

In addition to these general societal trends with 
their slowly growing but persistent effect on VET 
systems, there are of course a number of factors 



which are specific to the education and training sec- 
tor itself. Many of the changes and trends in VET 
systems over the last decades (cf. 1.1.3 above) can 
be linked directly with quality concerns. In particu- 
lar, for initial VET, one may state that the in- 
creased interest in quality is connected to changing 
views on what are effective ways of managing VET 
programmes by providers, and to the need to meet 
an increasingly variable training demand for a more 
heterogeneous population. Both factors are seen to 
crucial for higher training effectiveness. 

The Danish situation illustrates the speed of change 
in this area. The focus of the quality policy of the 
Department of Vocational Education and Training 
of the Ministry of Education in 1989-91 was on 
structural reform of the overall VET steering, man- 
agement and financing system. In the period 1991- 
95 there was a shift into experimentation through 
stimulus and financial support of a vast number of 
decentralized and very different school quality pro- 
jects. And in 1995 a new, more systematic quality 
programme was announced. 

In summary, the main factors which are at the heart 
of new quality strategies in initial VET - in addition 
to the societal trends mentioned above - are: 

- The growing complexity of educational supply 
and demand. In the past quality in education and 
training could almost be attributed to the ‘wis- 
dom’ of public authorities and the inherent abili- 
ties of the teachers and trainers. Because of the 
rapidly changing environment, new demands, 
more complex activities, differentiation, and in- 
creased customer involvement, these factors no 
longer are a guarantee for quality. 

- Competition between VET providers is grow- 
ing. This competition is based on facts and on 
the real quality of the VET delivery, and no 
longer on its historical standing and reputation. 

- Many types of education and training are faced 
with an escalation of costs . Merely increasing 
autonomy is no solution, if the VET provider 
has no clear idea on its purpose, its priorities, 
on how it will improve quality and on how it 
intends to develop in the future. 

Such factors naturally call for better and more stra- 
tegic management of VET providers. It requires the 
efforts, enthusiasm and commitment of everyone 
within the organisation - in other words, a 'total* 
quality management approach. 
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1.3.3 The quality rationale in continuing voca- 
tional education 

The societal (cf. 1.3.1) and business trends are of 
course entirely applicable to most of the CVET pro- 
vision, in particular those programmes available on 
the free market. The logic applies somewhat less 
in CVT aimed at upgrading low-skilled people or 
caring for the unemployed - where market forces 
are far less prominent. 

But there are also a number of factors and trends 
which are specific to the CET sector. One of the 
main reasons for the increased attention to quality 
issues in continuing vocational education and train- 
ing is the lack of transparency, caused by the large 
number of providers and programmes without ap- 
parent regulation. This creates a demand for sys- 
tems and mechanisms which demonstrate the qual- 
ity of what is on offer. Moreover, meeting this 
demand becomes more complicated because of the 
trend for customising and company-dependent de- 
sign of training programmes. 

In other words, the effects of the rapid and diversi- 
fied expansion, over the last decades, of both CET 
providers and their training provision, is in itself at 
the origin of the growing call for quality assurance 
approaches. Implicit in this development is the rec- 
ognition that market mechanisms, which normally 
lead to quality improvement and elimination of low 
quality provision, are not working optimally. 

In addition to these general trends, specific consid- 
erations often apply at national or regional level. In 
Greece, for instance, the availability and use of 
considerable national and European funding for new 
CVT activities drove CVT structures and activities 
to a degree of expansion, multiplicity and diversity 
never shown before in Greece - which is at the ori- 
gin of Greece' first national efforts to control and 
improve the quality of CVT. A similar develop- 
ment has been observed in relation to the integra- 
tion of the former DDR regions within Germany, 
where the expansion of CVT activities quickly led 
to a demand for quality assurance mechanisms. 

The demand for some mechanism for assuring the 
quality of training provision and improve market 
transparency not only comes from customers. In 
many countries, legislative initiatives by public au- 
thorities have been taken in order to protect the cus- 
tomer, in particular when it concerns individuals. 
A particular aim of such actions has been to offer 
customers a degree of security when they purchas- 
ing continuing training services. 
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The quality trends in CVET are also related to 
changing attitudes within firms, the main custom- 
ers, themselves. Companies increasingly recognize 
the importance of continuing training of their em- 
ployees as a critical factor for their long term mar- 
ket success. Consequently, optimising this invest- 
ment through quality assurance mechanisms - both 
within the firm and with the providers - is becom- 
ing a necessity. Another business related driving 
force is the growing attitude for quality assurance 
for the firms’ own products and services, e.g. by 
following one of the ISO 9000 standards. This re- 
inforces the tendency to apply similar quality assur- 
ance principles for the training activities. It also 
explains the growing interest in certification of 
training providers under ISO 9000. 



A final, but still modest development in most Euro- 
pean countries, is the demand for accreditation of 
CET efforts by individuals. With an increasing 
number of individuals investing in updating and 
upgrading of their competences, the need for some 
form of recognition of these efforts is growing. 

It is difficult to imagine how such demands could 
be met without some kind of formal recognition of 
the quality of the training they have followed - and 
thus implicitly of accreditation of providers and/or 
their training programmes. 
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Chapter 2 Quality assurance and control systems in vocational educa- 
tion and training 



2.1 Quality assurance in vocational 
education and training 

2.1.1 What does quality assurance mean? 

The definition of ‘ quality assurance * according to 
ISO 8402 is: “All the planned and systematic activi- 
ties implemented within the quality system , and de- 
monstrated as needed , to provide adequate confi- 
dence that an entity will fulfil requirements for 
quality ”. In other words, quality assurance requir- 
es to ensure that 

- quality standards are defined 

- suitable procedures are available 

these procedures are monitored for conformance 

- causes of non-conformance are analysed 

- causes of problems are eradicated through ap- 
propriate corrective action. 

‘Quality assurance* mechanisms can be considered 
as a subset of a ‘ quality control system *: they con- 
cern the processes which ensure conformity of out- 
put with specifications. The application of quality 
assurance principles requires, of course, some con- 
sensus about what are considered as the main qual- 
ity attributes - which is, as we recall, not always 
straightforward in the provision of VET program- 
mes. 

Quality assurance grows in importance when mov- 
ing from a product-oriented focus on quality - 
which is still predominant in European vocational 
education and training - to a process orientation of 
quality. It assumes an understanding of the various 
process which lead to a quality result, of the input- 
and output factors which should be controlled, and 
of the process factors on which control can be ex- 
erted. It can easily be understood that, given its 
complexity and set of interrelated processes, there 
is no easy or generally applicable method for qual- 
ity assurance in vocational training. 

For initial vocational eduction and training, quality 
assurance is already a daunting task, especially in 
the light of the changing requirements and de- 
mands. However, factors such as the established 
public concern for quality in education, the availab- 
ility of agreed vocational programme standards, and 
the existence of inspection and control mechanisms, 



at least provide a solid basis for the introduction of 
new or additional quality assurance methods. How- 
ever, a shift from ‘product* to ‘process* quality as- 
surance in noticeable, given the increasing variety 
of vocational programmes (the product), which 
makes it less feasible and practical to define quality 
assurance mechanisms on a product by product ba- 
sis. 

In CVET, quality assurance is an even more com- 
plex affair. Only in certain areas, common quality 
standards exist - in general it concerns vocational 
programmes which are state funded and/or which 
are at the borderline between initial and continuing 
training. When considering less systematized train- 
ing actions which are more closely following the 
market demands, process quality control becomes 
more heterogeneous and less systematic. The focus 
of quality assurance also shifts to ensuring that the 
provider’s promises regarding course content and 
training outcomes are actually realised. For a 
training centre this requires to have a series of 
quality assurance mechanisms for its different train- 
ing development and organisation processes. How- 
ever, quality assurance is not easily achieved, be- 
cause the nature of the training demand is very 
variable, courses have to be generated quickly, and 
training programmes have often a very short life- 
cycle. 

A special feature of the quality assurance issue in 
CVET is that it applies to both the provider (as in 
initial VET provision) and the customer - the com- 
pany investing in training. Thus, more systematic 
planning, control and review mechanisms are be- 
coming implemented to verify that training follow- 
ed by employees actually meets business, depart- 
mental and job performance requirements. This 
trend also illustrates the gradual change from a 
supply-led towards a demand-driven continuing 
training market. It should be noted that currently a 
wide variety of procedures and methods are sub- 
sumed under the header ‘quality assurance’ - 
reflecting the relative recent introduction of the 
concept. Another interesting observation is that 
some of the most effective quality assurance 
approaches in CVET are based on cooperation be- 
tween firms and the external providers. 



2.1.2 Implementation of quality assurance prin- 
ciples in European VET systems 

In European VET systems, one observes two main 
types of approaches for ensuring the quality of ini- 
tial and continuing training. One set of approaches 
is based on (legal) initiatives from public authori- 
ties, the other one is dependent on market strate- 
gies. While public strategies were initially reserved 
to initial VET, and CVET was faced with market 
forces only, a growing intermixing can be noted: 
public authorities are setting their mark on at least 
part of the continuing training sector, while market 
principles and approaches are entering the initial 
vocational education and training world. 

Measures, approaches and instruments which are 
legally regulated or prescribed by public authorities 
include: 

- recognition of the content and the certificates of 
vocational education and training programmes - 
notably those giving access to other programmes 
and positions in public services or regulated 
professions 

- official standards for programmes and provid- 
ers, in general referring to input-factors 

- regulated access requirements of trainees 

- inspection systems 

- qualification requirements of trainers and teach- 
ers. 

Such issues may be laid down in legislation at na- 
tional or regional level, be formulated as criteria 
for funding, or specified as a requirement for deliv- 
ering training to staff of public services. To the 
extent that these measures are coherent and com- 
plete, they will contribute to quality assurance. 

Other quality assurance mechanisms are linked to 
free market developments, such as 

- process-oriented quality assurance systems of 
providers, possibly certified under ISO 9001 or 
ISO 9002 (in the UK, Germany, increasingly in 
the Netherlands, Denmark and other countries) 

- labelling of providers and programmes based on 
particular criteria or norms (e.g. in Germany, 
France, Ireland) 

- internal quality assurance mechanisms within 
firms (in general the larger firms with separate 
training departments) 

- the availability of databases on VET provision 
in view of improving market transparency (e.g. 
in the Netherlands, Germany, France, Belgium, 
Spain) 

- customer protection criteria and ethical conduct 
of providers (e.g. Germany, Norway) 

- quality assurance based on self-assessment 



methodologies (e.g. CEDEO-system in Nether- 
lands). 

The balance, extent and spread of all these public 
and market-based quality assurance mechanisms 
varies considerably across European countries. Let 
us give some examples. 

In Greece, for those areas of CVT where there is 
some form of legislation, the main criteria for qual- 
ity assurance appear to be 

- the competence, expertise and qualifications of 
the trainers 

- the adequacy of the identification of training 
needs, and the capacity in transforming the re- 
sults of training needs analyses into relevant 
training plans and specifications 

- the relevance of qualifications offered 

- the effectiveness of the training in terms of 
achieving positive outcomes and performance 
improvements 

- the usefulness and relevance of the training sup- 
port materials and tools, as well as the suitabil- 
ity of the premises, equipment and environment 
for training 

- the effectiveness of the organisation, procedures 
and training arrangements. 

Depending on the type of activity, the dominant 
focus of the prescriptions varies from the relevance 
of the content, over training plans, to financial ele- 
ment. Overall, quality is assessed by its effective- 
ness in meeting the vocational employment needs of 
the participants, alongside its compatibility with the 
requirements of he labour market, and this at mini- 
mal cost. 

In Germany, a considerable expansion has taken 
place in the development of vocational training 
schemes for people of new Lander. Alongside this 
development, a highly structured network of control 
measures for the quality assurance of continuing 
training schemes has evolved. Elements include the 
methods for developing vocational programmes, the 
obligation to advise the participant in the vocational 
training scheme, appraisals of the impact of the 
training on the labour market, and a stronger obli- 
gation for the bodies financing training measures to 
conduct evaluation. Also in this case, the economic 
efficiency and the cost-benefit ratio of the vocation- 
al training provision plays an important role. A 
particular feature of the schemes has been the in- 
depth evaluation and information gathering of the 
schemes. Regional and sectoral analyses have 
yielded data on the perceived quality and the chang- 
es over time, complemented by data on subsequent 
career paths. 



In the Danish initial VET system, the social part- 
ners are structurally placed in a strong position to 
influence the design and achievement of quality ob- 
jectives - and thus assure quality. At central level 
the sectorial Trade Committees have a strong im- 
pact on the content of individual programmes and 
on their continuous adaptation and renewal. They 
also approve the companies which have suitable 
training places for apprentices. 

At the level of schools, the social partners pursue 
quality objectives through their statutory representa- 
tion in school governing boards and in the advisory 
Local Training Committees attached to all voca- 
tional schools. Furthermore, quality in initial VET 
is reinforced by the fact that a tenure with a com- 
pany is required to complete a course: the employer 
is likely to assess whether a potential trainee is able 
to complete the vocational course, and bring value 
for money, since the apprentice wage is part of the 
employment contract. 

2.2 Quality control systems 

2.2.1 What is a quality control system? 

Although ‘quality control system’ and ‘quality as- 
surance system’ are sometimes used interchange- 
ably, in the context of this report, quality assurance 
is seen as part of a wider quality control system. 

The term ‘ quality control system 9 refers to a large 
number of aspects and their interconnections, which 
together ensure the quality control of a number of 
related processes. The key characteristics of a qual- 
ity control system can be considered to be: 

- design and planning are based on identified 
needs and requirements 

- operation and implementations are in conformity 
with what was planned and designed 

- effective mechanisms exist for assessment of 
outcomes 

- there is continuous improvement of design and 
operation. 

Such a quality control system might apply to a pro- 
duct, a service, a process, an organisation or even 
an industrial sector. 

Quality control systems require a range of things to 
be in place and operational 

- clear ownership and identified responsibilities of 
the system, its various components, stages and 
processes 

- an understanding of needs, in particular when 
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these needs are changing rapidly 

- the availability of an efficient design and plan- 
ning methodology for responding to identified 
needs 

- the resource and competence capacity for effec- 
tive implementation of what is planned, and pro- 
duction of the outcomes specified 

- an understanding of the internal and external 
factors which may influence the process 

- continuous assessment of what is being achieved 

- identification and utilisation of process control 
factors 

- availability of resources for the implementation 
of changes in the design and operation phases. 

This list clearly shows that the concept of a ‘quality 
control system’ is applicable to vocational education 
and training. In fact, the concept can be applied in 
different ways and at different levels. One may 
consider of quality control system for VET provi- 
sion at the level of countries or regions - which we 
will call the ‘macro-level’ - exemplified by the 
state-controlled initial VET systems. An other use- 
ful level for considering quality control is the insti- 
tutional level. 

Although quality control systems require a clear 
identification of who is in charge of what aspect of 
the system, it is not necessary that all processes are 
under the responsibility of the same body. For in- 
stance, when considering quality control at the in- 
stitutional level, several of the assessment processes 
(and sometimes also the needs analyses and pro- 
gramme design) are undertaken by bodies which are 
external to the one which is at the heart of the qual- 
ity control system under investigation. 

2.2.2 Quality control systems at macro-level 

At macro-level, most European countries could be 
considered to have one quality control system for 
initial VET provision , which is, in general, fairly 
complete, i.e. it includes all the features of a qual- 
ity control system as described above. However, in 
most countries, several of the feedback loops built- 
in the system are not working optimally. 

When moving to the continuing vocational training 
sector, one must differentiate between different 
sub-systems. Only for a small part of them, e.g. 
state-funded or recognized qualifications, it is possi- 
ble to speak of a ‘quality control system’. For the 
CVET provision on the free market, the supreme 
controlling body is the market of supply and 
demand. As we have seen, however, one of the 
reasons for the increased attention to quality issues 
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in continuing training, is exactly the recognition 
that market mechanisms are not working optimally. 
As more quality assurance mechanisms are being 
applied and start interconnecting, we can see the 
contours of quality control systems for part of the 
CVET provision emerge. 

What are criteria for a good quality control system 
at macro-level in vocational education and training? 
The answer given in the Netherlands to this ques- 
tion is that ‘be good’ means (1) be credible, and (2) 
motivate those concerned to participate. Minimal 
requirements to achieve this are: 

- full coverage: the total provision of the (sub- 
system must be part of the quality control ar- 
rangements 

- assessment and evaluation must take place regu- 
larly 

- transparency of the quality criteria, with clear 
agreements on procedures and quality indicators 

- public, providing customers with information 
about the quality levels attained. 

A system which meets these requirements already 
exists for higher vocational education in the Nether- 
lands, and a similar one is being prepared for initial 
VET at secondary school level. 

2.2.3 Quality control systems at institutional 
level 

It is at the level of institutions (VET providers) that 
the notion of a quality control system is most easily 
applied. Here, we consider an institution with its 
VET provision as a small system on its own and 
analyse whether it can control the quality of its 
VET services. Clearly, if a provider applies qual- 
ity assurance methods to the totality of its provi- 
sion, and also on its own organisation, it will have 
a good quality control system. 

There are several ways to achieve such an objec- 
tive; the more sophisticated ones are based on 
adopting a Total Quality Management (TQM) ap- 
proach within the organisation. 

The 10 main characteristics of TQM are: 

- a strong customer orientation 

- continuous improvement of processes, products 
and services 

- quality assurance of the existing processes 

- prevention of quality problems (instead of de- 
tecting them) to minimise quality costs 



- a process orientation to internal operations 

- leadership by executive management 

- quality is the responsibility of everybody in the 
organisation 

- frequent use of team-work 

- focus on facts and use of data 

- systematic problem-solving through appropriate 
tools 

As can be seen, quality assurance is only part of a 
TQM strategy, while quality control systems at in- 
stitutional level can also be seen as sharing many 
characteristics with TQM principles. 

All over Europe, the interest for such quality ap- 
proaches is increasing in VET circles. This is re- 
lated to the relative success of such strategies in 
industry, but also to the recognition that, in order to 
meet the increasing quality requirements, emphasis 
must shift from a product focus, over a process 
orientation to the quality of the organisation as a 
whole. This being said, it is often not obvious how 
and to what extent TQM approaches can be applied 
in VET institutions. 

In addition to some early Flemish, Dutch, UK and 
Italian initiatives, the Danish experience needs par- 
ticular mention. Many Danish VET colleges have 
started development projects with the aim of creat- 
ing their own methods and tools for quality assur- 
ance and development. After the structural reforms 
of 1991 the Department of Vocational Education 
and Training of the Ministry of Education support- 
ed 70-80 such school-based quality projects contain- 
ing a variety of aims. Individual colleges have start- 
ed pursuing quality strategies which implement 
quality management systems used in private indus- 
try in modified forms, e.g. ISO-9000 certification 
(see Chapter 4) and TQM. 

Thus, quality control systems at institutional level 
are being developed all across Europe, including, 
of course, with providers of CVET, since they need 
to meet the quality standards of their industrial cus- 
tomers, who increasingly themselves have quality 
control systems. On the other hand, one should 
recognize that quality control systems in VET pro- 
vision will never function as good as in industry. 
After all, training and education are intangible ser- 
vices, with the customers themselves being partially 
responsible for the result. For that reason, quality 
control models are more likely to focus on produc- 
tion and detection, rather than on prevention. 



2.3 Evaluation mechanisms as part of 
quality control systems 

2.3.1 Evaluation models for vocational educa- 
tion and training 

Evaluation is not a new issue in the education and 
training world. Many subjects might be evaluated 
in vocational education and training, such as: 

- the students or trainees, typically through some 
form of examination 

- the teachers and trainers 

- the programme, curriculum or course 

- the organisation and management. 

For each of these subjects several aspects can be 
evaluated, e.g. for a course: its relevance, its deliv- 
ery, and its impact. Although ‘evaluation* activities 
can be considered as being merely a part of quality 
control systems, the fact is that evaluation in educa- 
tion and training takes place in several forms and 
for different purposes. 

Evaluation may serve one or more objectives, of 
which the main categories are: 

- legitimation: which relates to the justification of 
the design of vocational education and training 

- insight: helping an institution or programme to 
understand its own functioning better (could 
happen through self-assessment or external as- 
sessment) 

- policy support: evaluation as a means for im- 
proved decision-making at institutional or at 
political level 

- improvement: this is the function which comes 
close to quality improvement and assurance 

- transfer: using evaluations to improve practice 
elsewhere. 

Thus, evaluations are in general used for any of 
three purposes: 

- demonstrating relevance and accountability 

- increasing the understanding of the current situ- 
ation 

- serving as a basis for improvement at several 
levels. 

Some types of evaluation focus on one aspect only, 
e.g. the examination of pupils. Other types, such 
as an audit of a VET provider often contribute to 
all objectives and purposes, albeit to a different 
extent. 

Considering the purpose of evaluation is one way of 
classifying types and forms of evaluation in VET 
systems. Other perspectives are linked to the cate- 
gories of the objects of evaluation. Two useful 
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classifications are one based on ‘layers* in VET 
provision, and one based on the consideration of 
input-output model. 

The first model distinguishes a number of layers in 
VET provision (see also Section 5.1) 

- policy-makers and supporting administration 

- VET provider 

- VET programme 

- teacher and trainer 

- pupil, trainee, student 

For each layer, a distinction can be made between 
‘quality of design* - e.g. adequacy of VET policy - 
and ‘quality of conformance* - e.g. effectiveness of 
the providers procedures. This provides in total 10 
areas for evaluation. A quality control system will 
need to include evaluation of all these areas if it 
wants to be fully effective. 

Another way of looking at evaluation is to consider 
VET provision mainly as an input-output system. 
Evaluation subjects can than be grouped into input, 
process or output factors. Input evaluations assume 
that the provision of appropriate preconditions guar- 
antees the quality of the output. Typical aspects to 
be evaluated include: teacher/trainer qualifications, 
programme description, definition of didactic and 
methodological approach, course syllabus, equip- 
ment and training environment, preliminary knowl- 
edge and motivation of trainees. Forms of input 
evaluation are found in most initial VET systems. 

On the other hand, in CVET measures, output-^ a- 
luation is more common. Such evaluation methods 
draw conclusions about the quality of a VET activ- 
ity from its success, its impact or the satisfaction of 
the trainees: immediate result of the course, compe- 
tences learned, course completion rates, productiv- 
ity enhancement, etc. Typical methods for output 
evaluation are participant surveys, analysis of test 
results, self-assessment methods, evaluation of 
work performance improvement. A special case of 
output-evaluation is the examination of pupils/train- 
ees, which is standard in initial VET, but not very 
frequent in CVET. 

Finally, process - oriented evaluation approaches can 
be applied by combining individual quality evalua- 
tion methods into a coherent system designed to 
evaluate and improve the VET delivery process as a 
whole, from analysis of training needs to applica- 
tion of competences learned. Additional factors for 
process evaluation include the planning and execu- 
tion of activities, the management of the learning 
environment, the methods for delivery of training, 
the training of trainers, the non-educational services 
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delivered, and the management of training institu- 
tions. Process approaches are still under-developed 
but growing in importance. 

If further classification of evaluation classes is 
needed, a combination of the layer-model and the 
input-output-model is possible. 

2.3.2 Use of evaluation methods for quality con- 
trol in provision of VET 

When evaluation is part of a quality assurance or 
control system, it mainly serves two purposes: 

- verification that requirements and quality crite- 
ria have been met (or to what extent) 

- analysis of possible improvements which can be 
fed back into the quality system 

These two functions, verification and improvement, 
can be observed throughout the range of evaluation 
measures applied in all types of VET provision. 
However, it is not because such evaluations exist 
that they are also effective for what they intend to 
do. Indeed, undertaking an evaluation is one thing, 
but making sure that it actually evaluates reliably 
what it intends to do - in particular quality aspects - 
is another matter. Let us illustrate this with some 
examples. 

In Portugal, the evaluation of (publicly funded) 
continuing vocational training measures is compul- 
sory, but is mainly undertaken from an administra- 
tive perspective, using indicators like resources 
(trainers, didactic resources), products (number of 
trainees), or of internal efficiency (cost/benefit ra- 
tios). No evaluation is conducted of the profession- 
al competence acquired by the trainees. There is 
also no assessment of the training approaches that 
best lead to the achievement of these qualifications. 

Similar restrictive interpretations of the ‘quality of 
VET provision’ are also found in other countries, 
e.g. in Greece. An exception appears to be the 
evaluations conducted for new vocational training 
scheme in the new German Lander. Traditional 
quality evaluations (notably measuring satisfaction) 
have been complemented by data on subsequent 
career paths, which relates the quality of continuing 
training to the sub-sequent occupation. 

A second issue worth mentioning is that of the reli- 
ability of evaluations themselves. Consider, for in- 
stance, the examination of pupils and trainees in 
view of their certificate. Sometimes, this systems 
is believed to be indicative of the quality of the edu- 
cation process. However, exams measure absolute 



performance, which is not the same as the quality 
assessment of the training measures. High quality 
VET activities require high quality examination sys- 
tems. But it is well-known from educational re- 
search that the list of factors which pre-empt the 
use of a perfect examination system is very long: 
the candidate, the examiner, the subjects themsel- 
ves, the situation, the candidate-examiner interac- 
tion, the representativeness of the questions, the 
coordination between the examiners, the basic ref- 
erences for the assessment, the theory-practice rela- 
tionship, etc. 

In CVET evaluations as well, reliability problems 
can easily be detected. For instance, the use of 
simple assessment surveys, which are to be filled in 
by trainees after a course, is a widespread practice 
with CVET activities. Such surveys measure in- 
stant satisfaction, which is useful to know. How- 
ever, the results ae not necessarily a good and reli- 
able indicator of the quality of the programme, 
which should be linked to the impact on the work 
place. 

Another area for concern is the growing practice of 
self-assessment of providers on the basis of publish- 
ed criteria, checklists and models. Although it 
must be recognised that an honest self-assessment 
process can yield very valuable information, there 
are always several sources of errors which slip into 
the application of the method and affect the reliabil- 
ity of the survey instrument and the result it pro- 
vides. 

2.3.3 Quality indicators 

One can define ‘quality indicators’ as formally rec- 
ognized figures or ratios which are used as yard- 
sticks to judge and assess quality performance. 
Quality indicators are discussed briefly at this 
stage, since in general they are the result of some 
kind of evaluation and analysis, and at the same 
time they often serve as a reference framework for 
evaluation. 

There is a growing recognition of the importance of 
such indicators, in particular in publicly-funded 
education. The INES-project of the OECD, which 
establishes international comparable education indi- 
cators, is fully supported by many European coun- 
tries. At present, these indicators concern predomi- 
nantly financial and macro-economic aspects, but 
there is a move towards more qualitative and insti- 
tution based indicators which are more interesting 
from a quality point of view. Specific indicators 
which look at aspects which are very specific for 
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vocational training - e.g. relevance of programmes, 
impact on the work-place, balance of vocation- 
al/general subjects - are lacking however. 

The growing interest in quality assurance and TQM 
approaches appears to be a driving factor for the 
establishment of quality indicators. Indeed, one of 
the ‘dogmas* of the TQM philosophy is that deci- 
sions should be based as much as possible on facts. 
The application of this principle not only leads to a 
requirement to gather data in a more systematic 
way (which is then used for quality assurance and 
quality improvement), but also to develop a number 
of overall indicators which (1) are simple to under- 
stand, (2) reflect or are strongly correlated to the 
quality of critical processes, and (3) can be used for 
trend-analysis and comparative purposes. 

Undoubtedly, both the international OECD work 
and the implications of the quality movement are 
likely to lead to the use and adoption of quality in- 
dicators in VET provision. Surprisingly, however, 
in the countries for which national reports were 
made, there are very few ‘recognized* quality indi- 
cators for any part of the vocational education and 
training system. Of course, data is gathered in var- 
ious ways, key figures are available, performance 
is compared, etc. In Spain, for instance, it is com- 
mon practice to note the opinion of trainees on the 
different elements of the activity (degree of satis- 
faction, assessment of the teacher, etc.) and the ac- 
complishment of the pedagogic objectives. There 
are also indicators for tangible results such as the 
relation between the training and the percentage of 
students who enter the vocational world or improve 
their work situation. 
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However, if exception is made of some of the 
OECD-indicators - which are not widely known and 
do not apply to CVET - no ‘accepted* set of quality 
indicators seem to exist or be used systematically in 
the countries concerned, neither at macro-level nor 
at institutional level (in a country not covered by 
the reports, the UK, the targets for national voca- 
tional qualifications may be considered to be based 
on a macro-economic indicator). 

Fortunately, the situation seems to be moving. For 
instance, in the Danish quality strategy plan, over 
20 areas are listed which contribute to the quality of 
the school, ranging from strategic management is- 
sues, over student guidance to educational innova- 
tion. For each of these, both objectives and indica- 
tors to measure quality levels are bing developed. 

Another example is a pilot project in a Portuguese 
school which is working towards the definition of 
quality indicators such as: adequacy of human re- 
sources, quality of material resources, management 
and organisation of the training, evaluation, level of 
trainee satisfaction, trainee adaptability to the em- 
ployment post, possibilities of acquiring local ap- 
prenticeship, and possibilities of acquiring employ- 
ment. 
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Chapter 3 Quality systems in European vocational training 



3.1 Quality systems for initial voca- 
tional education and training 

3.1.1 Traditional methods and approaches for 
quality 

The traditional or classical methods for quality 
control in Europe’s initial VET systems display 
many similarities across countries, with the follow- 
ing ‘typical’ characteristics: 

- a centralized approach to the organisation of the 
education system 

- a comprehensive legislation with detailed pre- 
scriptions regarding content and organisation of 
course programmes - including centrally defined 
curricula 

- specific requirements for the qualifications and 
competences of teachers and trainers 

- clear specifications regarding examinations of 
pupils/trainees (sometimes with identical exami- 
nations across te country), which is traditionally 
seen to provide the main quality guarantee 

- in some countries, a highly developed inspector- 
ate with access to all schools, with the explicit 
task of verifying conformity with the centrally 
defined curricula, and the respect of a range of 
rules imposed by the public authorities. 

On the other hand, there are also important for cer- 
tain aspects of the quality control system. The 
main differences would appear to be : 

the freedom of schools with regard to program- 
me content and examinations 

- the extent of control by the inspectorate 

- the role played by the social partners, not only 
in terms of inputs to the curriculum design, but 
also in the training component, the examinations 
and the delivery of the final certificate. 

The traditional predominant quality paradigms in 
initial VET have been (and still are, to a large ex- 
tent): 

- quality from a didactic and/or pedagogical point 
of view - with pre-occupations such as: how can 
learning be approved; how do we educate young 
people to become responsible citizens; what 
competences are needed for professional life? 

- quality from a (macro-)economic point of view - 
with focus on questions such as: are the resour- 
ces spent on VET efficiently used; what is the 
cost/benefit ratio of different forms of training; 



what are optimal class sizes; do new approaches 
(distance learning, multimedia, ...) bring value 
for money? 

- quality from a social or sociological point of 
view - with concern for equality of opportunity, 
integration of less-favoured groups, no discrimi- 
nation on access. 

Obviously, these traditional quality approaches in 
initial VET are still valuable today, in particular 
when the mechanisms set in place are regularly as- 
sessed and updated. This explains to some extent 
why, unlike in other countries, the German Dual 
System is not undergoing major changes now. In 
this system, initial VET is provided both in a com- 
pany (the predominant place) and a school (for 
complementary subjects). The training is aimed at 
a broad-based initial vocational training, in the 
course of which the technical skills and know-how 
required for a qualified occupational activity are 
taught. For every skilled occupation a training 
regulation is drawn up jointly by the State organis- 
ations and the Social Partners. This specification is 
permanently updated, mainly at the initiative of the 
social partners. Thus, a main factor which contri- 
butes to maintaining the quality of initial VET is the 
permanent adaptation of the training regulations for 
companies and the outline curricula drawn up at 
Lander level for the vocational schools. 

The developments in Spain, which seem to be in- 
spired to a large extent by the German situation, 
can be placed in this context of ‘traditional’ ap- 
proaches to quality in initial VET. The new legis- 
lation also pays much attention to those traditional 
factors, such as the quality of the teaching staff, the 
curricula, the role of the inspectorate, and the sys- 
tem of evaluation. A particular feature for quality 
assurance has been the creation in 1993 of the Na- 
tional Institute of Quality and Evaluation, which 
main purpose is the continuous evaluation of the 
Spanish educational system, and, as a result, of the 
vocational education and training. Furthermore, in 
some autonomous communities which have educa- 
tion responsibilities, evaluation and quality insti- 
tutes are being created. 

In Denmark, the long established tripartite structure 
of Danish VET, with a strong social partner influ- 
ence on the input-, process-, and output-side of the 
system, is seen to imply that quality control mecha- 



nisms are more or less built-in in the system - at least 
in relation to curricula and effectiveness of 
programmes. From such a perspective, whereby 
end-users are much integrated in the formulation of 
standards, the running of production and the testing 
of performance, there is less need to move into new 
quality paradigms. 

3.1.2 Current status with regard to components 
of quality control systems 

It has already been mentioned that in most European 
countries the concept of a ‘quality control system’ is 
applicable to the initial VET system considered at 
the macro-level: 

- the ‘design’ phase corresponds with the centrally 
agreed ‘learning targets’ or ‘curricula specifica- 
tions’ 

- the ‘implementation’ stage with the delivery of 
the curriculum by the schools 

- the ‘assessment’ phase with the activities of the 
inspectorate and/or other evaluation mechanisms 

- and finally the ‘improvement’ process with the 
follow-up of recommendations. 

An analysis of the different components of this 
‘quality control system’ in European VET structures 
indicates that one or more of these stages may not 
function optimally, although efforts for improvement 
are noted for all stages. 

If we consider first the design phase , a critical ob- 
servation is that in some countries (e.g. Belgium) the 
social partners are not really involved in the design 
of the vocational curricula (or of the training specifi- 
cations); in other countries their possibilities are re- 
stricted. This, of course, makes it more difficult to 
design appropriate programmes which will meet 
fu»ly the needs of the employers. 

More general, however, the importance of the design 
phase is increasingly recognised. The recent changes 
in the Spanish legislation reflect this attitude. Qual- 
ity control elements which now appear in the design 
phases of specific vocational training include the 
following steps: 

- conduct of sectoral studies, for a better under- 
standing of the occupational and training needs 
of different industrial sectors 

- preparation of vocational profiles based on the 
analysis of information gathered 

- definition of terminal objectives and evaluation 
criteria: the vocational competence to be reached 
in schools defined by the prepared vocational 
profile. 
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The new law on Adult and Vocational Education in 
the Netherlands gives considerable attention to the 
design issue, in particular by specifying the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a comprehensive structure 
of qualifications and the corresponding vocational 
programmes. The steps involved are similar to the 
new Spanish and traditional German system. 

Less attention appears to be paid in the current 
changes to the implementation phase of the quality 
control system. No doubt, this is because this is the 
stage which needs to undergo least change and 
where traditional quality assurance mechanisms are 
often sufficient. One issue of concern here is the 
large autonomy of teaching staff once they are ap- 
pointed, which may not facilitate the control aspect. 

The assessment part of the quality control system 
includes a number of traditional evaluation mecha- 
nisms in most countries; most importantly, the exam- 
ination of trainees/pupils, and the verifications by an 
inspectorate or similar body. However, this may be 
insufficient: examination systems cannot be seen as 
absolute guarantees of the quality of education, and 
the inspectorate is often not fully resourced to evalu- 
ate all aspects. 

Other assessment mechanisms found in several 
countries concern the regular evaluation of the de- 
sign phase, i.e. the verification that the principles on 
which the design was based are still valid, and that 
the design meets the vocational profiles’ require- 
ments. Also, for example, the new Dutch law requi- 
res that all vocational schools have, from January 
1996 , a plan for self-assessment and quality mana- 
gement to cover all aspects of their operation. 

A major weakness in many of the quality control 
systems is how assessment of processes and outputs 
is fed back into the system to lead to lasting im- 
provement. Although improvements are noted, the 
feedback loops (e.g. implementation of 
recommendations following assessments) do often 
not function properly. In other words, too much 
attention is paid to assessment and evaluation, in 
comparison with improvements. The improvement 
process is made more difficult by the lack of 
indicators and targets which could be used as 
measurable objectives to be reached. 

3.1.3 Quality concerns at macro- and institution- 
al level 

The analysis of current developments suggests that 
the idea of a ‘central’ quality control system is 
becoming less appropriate. Changes in the external 
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environment require from vocational education in- 
stitutes to adapt faster than before. This also im- 
plies that ‘central’ quality control systems are grad- 
ually loosing in importance in favour of the quality 
control mechanisms at the level of the schools. 
‘Design’ aspects are already moving gradually to 
schools, ‘implementation’ covers an increasing 
range of services, ‘assessment’ and observations 
come from a variety of groups (inspection, pupils, 
parents, industry, other schools), and ‘improve- 
ment’ may result from many different types of in- 
puts. There is more need to consider internal pro- 
cesses, in order to ensure that they generate the 
outcomes which they are supposed to produce. 

Thus, the concept of ‘quality control of initial VET 
systems’ becomes less attributable to the control 
and direct measures applied by public authorities, 
but starts to emerge as the aggregate sum of the 
quality control mechanisms within schools and 
training providers. This explains the growing im- 
portance of TQM and related management ap- 
proaches. Important changes in this direction, sup- 
ported by recent or anticipated legislation are cur- 
rently taking place in e.g. the Netherlands, Den- 
mark and the UK. 

For instance, the new (30 August 1995) Danish 
quality strategy programme of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation (Department of Vocational Education and 
Training - ESA) contains several fundamental ele- 
ments of which the combination will give a strong 
impetus to improvement of the quality control sys- 
tem (some elements exist or are being developed); 

- The staring point is the vocational schools’ con- 
tinuous, internal search for quality development 
and self-evaluation of their activities, based on 
systematized methods and tools, including sur- 
veys of examination results of students, evalua- 
tion reports from (external) examiners, surveys 
of user satisfaction, etc. 

- The availability of educational statistics, includ- 
ing balance sheets, statistics on recruitment and 
completion rates, the LOP (apprenticeship con- 
tracts) and career-statistics, etc., integrated into 
a management information system. 

- The development and use of supplementary qua- 
lity criteria/indicators and other quality tools, 
which are specific to the different types of pro- 
vision with their specific aims, objectives and 
target groups. 

- Supervisory visits and guidance by the ESA, the 
Department of Vocational Education and Train- 
ing, at the vocational colleges. 

- Analyses of accounts, auditing, and cost-benefit 
ratio. 



- Experimental education, pilot projects and inno- 
vation/development work. 

- Analyses and forecasting, including occasional 
surveys of specific educational areas as well as 
evaluation of systems. 

As can be seen, these measures relate to both the 
macro-level and institution-level quality control sys- 
tems. It should be mentioned that the official Dan- 
ish view is that the individual vocational college 
must be free to choose its own concept of quality 
and its own quality indicators, based on the values 
and culture of each school. As a result of this phi- 
losophy, the concept of quality will be defined dif- 
ferently from school to school. 

The new Portuguese arrangements provide a mix of 
traditional and new quality approaches. The princi- 
ples on which underpin the initial VET provisions 
include: 

- moving away from narrow vocational training 
which is only technical, reproductive and spe- 
cialised (pedagogical and didactic view on qual- 
ity) 

- promoting alternation between schools and work 
learning (didactic, customer and economic qual- 
ity perspective ) 

- combatting social exclusion and promoting equal 
opportunity (quality from a social viewpoint) 

- developing the participation of non-traditional 
intervening parties, in terms of the organisation 
and development of training (quality from a cus- 
tomer point of view) 

- growing decentralisation, with incentives to the 
development of autonomous projects directed at 
specific groups (management view on quality) 

- introducing flexibility in the organisation, direc- 
tion and characteristics of training, following 
the interests and needs of the different partners 
involved (management view on quality) 

In the new Spanish arrangements, there is also an 
increased focus on the responsibility of the school, 
with special attention for controlling the quality of 
teaching and learning and specific units being set up 
for guidance, coordination of course programmes, 
curriculum development, and tutoring. 

Before closing this section, two points merit atten- 
tion. The first is that the debate over quality in 
education and training sometimes overlooks that 
schools or other VET providers provide a range of 
non-educational functions and services , such as: 

- guidance services (further studies, placement 
services, first employment) 

- consultancy, advice 
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- development of values and attitudes (moral val- 
ues, citizenship, social behaviour) 

- personal and cultural development of young 
people 

- pupil/student support services 

- administrative, technical and logistic services 

- recreational services (sports, gatherings) 

Most of these services are considered very impor- 
tant by users and contribute fully to their quality 
perception of the provider. 

One can already observe the trend whereby the 
quality of these services becomes the main differ- 
entiating factor between VET providers. This is 
not because the quality of the VET provision itself 
loses in importance, but high quality levels on con- 
tent and delivery are increasingly ‘taken as granted* 
by customers (or they are not in a position to assess 
quality differences), and therefore the quality of the 
other services grows in importance. 

A second final point to note is an interesting devel- 
opment in Denmark, whereby higher quality gives 
right to higher autonomy. Under a particular Dan- 
ish scheme, public institutions are allowed “to opt 
out” of the normal control arrangements and sign a 
contract giving more freedom, but also requiring 
more efficiency and quality on a quid-pro-quo ba- 
sis. In that context the Ministry of Education sign- 
ed contracts with two colleges in Aarhus requiring 
a systematic measurement of a number of quality 
parameters: the school’s reputation, the satisfaction 
of customers, clients and users, and performance. 
It has already become clear that even ‘soft* quality 
factors such as user satisfaction can be measured, 
and that the results can be used by the schools to 
improve specific quality aspects. 

In summary, more recent quality perspectives such 
as quality from a customer perspective and quality 
from a management point of view are increasingly 
finding their way in initial VET provision, mirror- 
ing trends in the private sector. The value of these 
newer quality perspectives is increasingly recognis- 
ed, particular at grass-roots level, but also at policy 
level - although the differences across countries are 
still considerable. It would also appear that voca- 
tional schools, because they are fairly close to pro- 
fessional life, have been more open to new quality 
trends than general secondary schools. 
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3.2 Quality systems and models in con- 
tinuing vocational education and 
training 

3.2.1 Differences with initial VET from a qual- 
ity assurance point of view 

The quality approaches in continuing vocational 
education and training, both traditional and newer 
ones, often differ substantially from those found in 
initial VET. The huge numbers and types of CVET 
providers each offer a number of training measures 
which may considerably differ in terms of content, 
level, length, purpose and cost. Moreover, this 
sector is very dynamic, with new providers emerg- 
ing every week, old ones disappearing, and courses 
having a short life-cycle - many even being organis- 
ed only once and for a very specific target group. 
At the origin of this evolving situation are market 
mechanisms of supply and demand. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that few of the quality control mecha- 
nisms employed in initial VET are applicable, even 
for CVET ftinded directly or indirectly by public 
authorities. 

Although most countries have regulated part of the 
CVET market through partial or complete funding 
of certain types of programmes (notably training for 
the unemployed, second-chance education, upgrad- 
ing and re-training facilities), sometimes through 
formal recognition of some of the qualifications, in 
no European country there is an overall, compre- 
hensive system of continuing vocational qualifica- 
tions and certificates. But there are some moves 
which go at least some way in this direction, e.g. in 
the Netherlands. 

Obviously, this lack of a tradition of an overall reg- 
ulating mechanism for the CVET sector, is a first 
reason why quality assurance and control methods 
are a relatively new issue in CVET. Another im- 
portant reason is the high variability and custom- 
based nature of the programmes, which makes it 
even less obvious to apply standardised quality cri- 
teria, other than the most trivial ones. 

A third important difference with initial VET - but 
one which can be considered as an advantage from 
the perspective of quality improvement - is that a 
considerable part of the CVET sector is subject to 
the laws of supply and demand. This implies that, 
for competitive reasons, providers will need to en- 
sure and improve the quality of their provision, and 
therefore seek to develop specific quality assurance 
mechanisms. If they are successful, they will have 
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developed quality control systems which are suited 
to their needs, are effective from the customer 
point of view, and economically efficient for them- 
selves. Thus, market push and full autonomy may 
lead to specific quality assurance models. In real- 
ity, however, these mechanisms do often not work 
properly. 

A final important difference concerns the fact that 
quality assurance and quality control is not purely 
an issue for the CVET supplier, but that also the 
customer is involved. This is obvious when train- 
ing is developed and delivered complete inside a 
company, but it also applies when a firm hires ex- 
ternal suppliers: the adequacy of the internal train- 
ing policy, the way the training is prepared, moni- 
tored and applied, the assessment: it all contributes 
to the effectiveness of the training and thus its qual- 
ity. 

Let it also be mentioned that there are new trends 
emerging which complicate the adoption of quality 
approaches (which will not be developed in this 
report) 

- the growing interest, by trainees, of some form 
of official accreditation or recognition of the 
training efforts they have undertaken - which 
would require a comprehensive qualification 
structure with accumulable credits) 

- the need to integrate training of employees in a 
wider business development strategy - this re- 
quires from CVET providers to have a combi- 
nation of a broad range of training and consul- 
tancy skills, which few providers have 

- the move from organised training towards con- 
tinuous learning in firms (the ‘learning organi- 
sation’). 

3.2.2 Quality assurance and control systems for 
continuing vocational training 

Different mechanisms for quality assurance exist, 
some of which operate in combination with each 
other: 

- market mechanisms as such: competition be- 
tween providers leads to better quality 

- respect of contractual specifications, normally 
between suppliers and customers, but sometimes 
also collective agreements between social part- 
ners 

- initiatives to improve market mechanisms: e.g. 
information and advisory facilities for customers 
of CVET, CVET databases, establishment of 
checklists 

- voluntary self-assessment by training providers 
or in-house training departments based on qual- 



ity criteria (e.g. in the Netherlands), quality 
label requirements (e.g. in Germany), or quality 
norms (e.g. in France) 

- auditing and certification of CVET providers by 
an independent organisation, e.g. on the basis of 
ISO 9000 standards 

- awarding licenses to trainers for delivering spe- 
cialised types of training (e.g. software, man- 
agement tools) 

- public or private certification or recognition of 
certain programmes (based on respect of certain 
criteria) 

- respect of multi-provider standards: e.g. re- 
quirements in particular sectors, criteria of fixed 
vocational profiles, meeting of national /Europe- 
an formal or de facto standards 

- direct and indirect public support (regional/nat- 
ional/European) to new initiatives and program- 
mes, the funding being conditioned by the fulfil- 
ment of particular quality criteria 

- direct intervention from the state by setting min- 
imal standards and/or issuing legislation for cus- 
tomer protection (e.g in the field of private cor- 
respondence education). 

One may observe that the majority of these mecha- 
nisms operate at the institutional, rather than at the 
macro-level (in contrast with initial VET structur- 
es). Indeed, training firms operating on the free 
market need some form of internal quality control 
in order to remain competitive. Large public 
providers have also such mechanisms. One aspect 
which is common to the large majority of quality 
control mechanisms is the measurement of custom- 
er satisfaction just after a course, in general by us- 
ing a simple questionnaire. On the other hand, 
continuing vocational training providers differ con- 
siderably in their capacity to master other aspects of 
a quality control system, such as assessing training 
needs, designing appropriate courses and imple- 
menting feedback. 

The multitude of quality arrangements available re- 
flect the variety of the CVET provision. They also 
suggest that market mechanisms often don’t suffice 
for improving quality, mainly because: 

- the different types of public intervention (includ- 
ing the presence of public CVET providers) 
distort market mechanisms 

- the success of any training measures depends 
highly on the contribution and commitment of 
the customer 

- the lack of transparency in the provision of 
CVET 
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- incapacity of trainees (and their employers) to 
asses immediately the added-value of training - 
and thus provide adequate feedback to the pro- 
vider 

This lack of well-functioning of market mechanisms 
has essentially led to three types of developments: 

- a considerable variety of different quality assur- 
ance mechanisms - as illustrated by the list 
given - often of a voluntary nature, initiated by 
CVET providers or representative bodies 

- reconsideration of training policies within firms 
with more attention to the effectiveness and 
cost/benefit ratio of the training undertaken (on 
which this report will not return) 

- growing involvement of public authorities and 
institut, through direct and indirect measures. 

Especially in countries where the rapid expansion 
of the CVET sector is a fairly recent phenomenon, 
the state appears to play a greater role, with at- 
tempts which go in the direction of quality control 
systems - at least for part of the sector. In Greece, 
for instance, public efforts predominantly consist of 
active participation on the market and the establish- 
ment of quality standards and quality assurance sys- 
tems for training which are part of a legal or ad- 
ministrative framework. Two examples of initia- 
tives introduced by the Ministry of Labour, with 
the active involvement of the Social Partners are: 

- the National Certification Centre of CVT Struc- 
tures, of which the main duties include the de- 
velopment of standards and the establishment of 
control procedures for certification of CVT pro- 
viders structures, the validation of the program- 
mes offered, and the approval of the trainers 
concerned 

- the development and application of a legal, inte- 
grated system of norms and procedures for en- 
suring a minimal level of quality and effective- 
ness of the CVT activities which are intended 
for specific target groups, co-financed by the 
State and EU funds, and developed by public or 
private agencies. 

Also in Greece, the establishment of OEEK (the 
VET Organisation) in 1992 has been of fundamen- 
tal importance for the development of the VET sys- 
tem, in particular given its role in assessment and 
evaluation of VET provision. The OEEK has devel- 
oped a series of specifications, standards, regula- 
tions and guidelines concerning the material and 
functional standing of the training structures under 
their supervision. Several activities planned and 
developed by OEEK have already begun to influ- 
ence the context and orientation of the current de- 



bate on the quality of vocational training and it is 
expected that they will shape many of the future 
national efforts on in this area. It must also be rec- 
ognized that in Greece the main driving force for 
many quality assurance initiatives has been the pub- 
lic accountability and the financial management 
transparency. 

In other countries as well, one observes that certain 
organisations - not necessarily public ones - are 
taking a leading role in the quality debate. In the 
Netherlands, for instance, CEDEO has developed 
two systems: 

- a quality assessment system for CVET provid- 
ers, based on EFQM model, which can be used 
both for self-assessment by training providers, 
and for auditing by external evaluators (with 
funding by the Ministry of Economic Affairs) 

- an older, but somewhat simpler, audit and rec- 
ognition system: which is based on (1) a self- 
assessment report, (2) verification by external 
auditors, (3) an analysis of references (previous 
customers of the providers). 

In Belgium the largest ‘public’ continuing vocation- 
al education provider, the VDAB, has been devel- 
oping a number of internal quality control mecha- 
nisms, for both their own training and the courses 
sub-contracted to external providers. It is expected 
that such specifications will have some influence on 
the quality assurance mechanisms of the external 
training providers which are hired by the VDAB. 

Also, in many countries the training departments of 
larger firms are also increasingly subject to scrutiny 
and quality control. The German firm Siemens has 
developed a set of quality criteria for training (in- 
cluding a label system) which applies to both inter- 
nal and external providers. This is just one exam- 
ple of how several major training providers have 
developed their own quality indicators and perfor- 
mance criteria as part of a quality assurance sys- 
tem. 

A word also on the growing interest in certification 
of CVET providers under ISO 9001 or ISO 9002. 
Although this is still a marginal phenomenon on the 
market, there are indications in several countries (in 
particular in the UK, Germany and in the Nether- 
lands) that within a few years such a certificate will 
become a necessity for major training providers. 
This is likely to give a boost to the adoption of 
quality assurance approaches by other CVET or- 
ganisations as well. Although some dispute the ap- 
propriateness of such a certificate for the training 
sector (the standards were originally intended for 
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the manufacturing industry), others see it also as an 
excellent way to avoid state control in the future. 

To conclude, the situation described in the Greek 
report seems applicable to many countries - al- 
though the role of the state may be less pronounced 
elsewhere. The report argues that, in the strict 
sense, there is no formal operational system for the 
quality control of CVET beyond some legal and ad- 
ministrative requirements. Nevertheless, often one 
finds two distinct clusters of activities which can be 
considered as essential parts of an (incomplete) 
quality control system: 

- the first cluster of quality assurance measures is 
based on the development and application of 
specifications, norms, standards, regulations 
and guidelines for the most essential training 
development and delivery aspects 



- the second cluster of measures is based on 
systematic evaluations of the training activities 
or their selected operational components; the 
data for these evaluations are gathered through 
surveys with suitable questionnaires addressed 
to trainees, trainers, training managers, employ- 
ers, company managers and occasionally to the 
social partners. 

Thus, there is a growing recognition of the impor- 
tance of quality approaches in the CVET area. 
However, developments are taking place at varying 
pace and in an unstructured manner, because the 
market is fragmented, and in many countries there 
are no organisations willing or capable of taking the 
lead. 
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Chapter 4 Vocational training quality issues in Europe 



This chapter discusses briefly a selected number of 
issues concerning quality in vocational education 
and training. The text mainly sets out the different 
aspects concerned , as they have emerged over the 
last years. Since this is a European report , it also 
implies that the importance of the topics and the 
way they are perceived in different European coun- 
tries is likely to vary. The issues covered are: 

- the changing role of public authorities and so- 
cial partners 

- reconciliation of decentralisation with central 
quality standards 

- quality approaches as a means of raising the 
status of vocational education and training 

- the contribution of quality systems to market 
transparency 

- the availability of tools to support the adoption 
of quality approaches 

- the relevance and added value of industrial 
quality practices (ISO 9000 and TQM) to voca- 
tional education and training 

- European cooperation and the European dimen- 
sion of the quality debate. 

Other issues of importance can be found in Section 
5.2 “Recommendations for further research 

4.1 The changing role of public 
authorities and social partners 

4.1.1 Initial vocational education and training 

It has been illustrated in the previous chapters that a 
considerable variety can be found throughout Eur- 
ope regarding the type and forms of involvement of 
public authorities in the quality control mechanisms 
for both initial and continuing vocational training. 
In initial VET, which is mainly or often exclusively 
publicly funded, the role of the state is in general 
quite strong, except in those countries (e.g. Ger- 
many and Denmark) where the social partners have 
also an important contribution to the management 
of the system, and hence are jointly responsible for 
quality. 

Despite the predominant position of the state, its 
responsibility for both the design and assessment 
stages - two crucial stages from a quality perspec- 
tive - has started to change across Europe. Al- 
though it remains difficult to generalize across 
many countries with their different forms of initial 



VET provision, there are a number of trends which 
influence the design of programmes and the nature 
of quality assessment. 

Overall, the pace of change in education and train- 
ing is increasing. Quality concerns are moving from 
conformance to input specifications towards meet- 
ing output requirements. The growing complexity 
of the education and training demand in society im- 
plies that programmes will increasingly need to dif- 
fer in approach, be customer-based and have a 
more reduced lifespan than before. The capability 
for rapid and efficient design and implementation, 
and for project management becomes more impor- 
tant. Institutions are expected to be more account- 
able on how well they are performing; quality has 
to be demonstrated and can no longer be simply 
extrapolated from the quality image of the past. 

In this changing environment, both design and as- 
sessment methods need to be reviewed as well, al- 
though many traditional approaches retain their val- 
ue. The trend for diversification of approaches and 
content pulls assessment away from detailed pro- 
gramme content analysis towards evaluation of an 
education or training provider's availability of ade- 
quate procedures for design, the ability to monitor 
standards of delivery and the capacity to adapt 
course programmes in line with changing demands 
or expectations. It is obvious that such trends also 
impact on the state’s traditional role in ensuring the 
quality of provision: the methods used for inspect- 
ion, the nature of quality assessments and the con- 
tribution to the initial design of vocational program- 
mes are likely to change. Many countries have a 
strong tradition of school inspectorate of which the 
role is being reconsidered. In as far as the evolu- 
tions in some countries can be considered as setting 
the tone for the rest of Europe, it implies a reduced 
role of public authorities, which becomes mainly 
involved in specifying the framework, in favour of 
increased input from social partners, and above all, 
higher autonomy of initial VET providers. 

The participation of social partners and their contri- 
bution to quality issues may take place at both 
macro- and institutional level. In principle, this 
should lead to a higher quality of provision, if one 
accepts the idea that the bottom line for quality is 
customer satisfaction, since the customers them- 
selves have a voice in the programme design, deliv- 
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ery and assessment. More important, maybe, is 
that there is empirical evidence that if initial voca- 
tional education is established in close cooperation 
with industry, it has an inherent capacity to adapt to 
changing market situations. 

4.1.2 Continuing vocational education and 
training 

There are great differences between European 
countries in relation to the organisation of continu- 
ing VET, including the associated quality control 
mechanisms and the role of public authorities there- 
in. It was highlighted before that state intervention 
may concern the regulation of the market (to some 
extent), ensuring minimal standards (in particular 
for publicly funded VET), or guaranteeing the va- 
lidity of certain qualifications. In some countries, 
such inputs are virtually absent, with market forces 
supposed to be the regulating mechanism; in other 
cases, the public participation is observable through 
a range of mechanisms. With changing demands 
emerging, many countries have started reconsider- 
ing the role of public authorities as regards quality 
issues in VET provision. 

As a general rule, the involvement of the public 
sector in the continuing vocational training sector 
has increased over the last decades in most Euro- 
pean countries. The most visible area where this 
has occurred is training for the unemployed or 
adults seeking to upgrade their qualification levels. 
However, the relative impact on the overall training 
market has been declining, because of the emer- 
gence of a private training sector which is mainly 
governed by the market laws of supply and de- 
mand. 

In the ‘private* CVET sector, there has been very 
little regulation so far, at least from the public 
authorities side. Traditionally, continuing vocation- 
al training is not considered as a part of the educa- 
tion system - which is to some extent reflected in 
the fact that most public support for such training 
does not come from the education ministry, but 
from other departments (employment and social 
affairs). The variety and number of training pro- 
viders - a rough estimate for the European Union is 
about 80 000 organisations, most of which are very 
small - is also reflected in the variety of approaches 
to quality. 

There appear to be two main tendencies towards 
quality control. The first is driven by the custom- 
ers themselves, who are increasingly concerned by 
the lack of market transparency and seek the assur- 




ance of some kind of proof of adherence to quality 
standards. Movements like the award of quality 
labels (e.g. in Germany), independent audits (e.g. 
in the Netherlands), voluntary adherence to quality 
norms (e.g. in France) and ISO 9000 certification 
fall under this category. Some larger companies 
also impose their own training quality criteria to 
their training providers. 

The second trend is whereby governmental bodies 
set minimal criteria and/or publish quality stan- 
dards. These standards might be compulsory (e.g. 
when it concerns publicly-funded training) or meant 
as guideline. The developments in Greece illustrate 
the first case. The introduction of minimal norms 
by some state agencies - such as regulations for 
training plans, norms for costs, qualitative stand- 
ards for the design and practice of training offers, . 
specifications and guidelines for the evaluations - is 
considered as a major step forward for quality in 
CVET, since such kind of nationwide efforts oc- 
curred for the first time in the country. Moreover, 
they have started a movement whereby other Greek 
state-controlled agencies and private training de- 
partments of large companies have started to adopt 
and apply similar quality control and assurance 
measures. In Ireland, a specific ‘Quality Mark* 
system has been introduced by the training and em- 
ployment agency in view of setting quality stand- 
ards for training in firms. 

The role of public authorities may not be limited to 
creating a legal framework, be involved in stan- 
dards and/or assessment of quality of CVET. 
Other types of contribution could be: 

- Developing attitudes towards quality. For qual- 
ity management approaches to be effective it is 
also necessary that the people concerned devel- 
op a quality attitude and understand their role in 
the generation of quality. Public authorities 
could be instrumental in this regard. 

- Accreditation of programmes and students. 
With the growth of the CVET market - which in 
general is not regarded as part of the education 
system - the need increases to recognise the 
qualifications obtained by individuals through 
training and learning. Again, the state could 
facilitate these developments by contributing to 
the emergence of a comprehensive but flexible 
system of vocational qualifications and credits. 

As it emerges, there are, as yet, no clear answers 
on what role public authorities could and should be 
doing in relation to quality in CVET. In any event, 
it will become increasingly difficult for public au- 
thorities to respond to questions which were once 
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simple to answer, such as: 

- what role of the state in the design of VET pro- 
grammes and associated qualifications? 

- on what basis should the competence of organis- 
ations and individuals to deliver certain types of 
VET be assessed? 

- how may one identify the programmes and 
courses that should be publicly funded and those 
that are not, and how should this relate to a na- 
tional qualification structure? 

- which VET aspects should be central in design 
and assessment standards? 

- when and why should quality assessment be un- 
dertaken by public authorities? 

- how, to what extent, and how direct, should 
quality assessment be linked to funding mecha- 
nisms? 

- under what conditions should learning achieve- 
ments, credits and course modules of individu- 
als (including those obtained through self-study 
and private training providers) be assessed and 
certified on an equitable basis compared to de- 
grees obtained through traditional routes? 

- what support role should be provided by public 
authorities for successful quality assessment? 

4.2 Reconciliation of decentralisation 
with central quality standards 

The legitimate concern for ensuring quality has led 
many public authorities - and even independent 
organisations - to define minimum quality criteria 
for VET provision. The definition of such stan- 
dards is not straightforward. When the standards 
are phrased in general terms, they cannot be easily 
used as criteria for quality assessment or made en- 
forceable; they may also bring about problems of 
interpretation. When quality standards for training 
are made more specific, two potential problems 
may arise: 

- national standards may not be able to cope with 
locally varying circumstances 

- central standards may be too specific to deal 
with different types of training and learning. 

There is thus an inherent contradiction underlying 
the establishment of specific quality standards and 
quality assurance procedures which are supposed to 
be functional and effective in any type and form of 
training activity. Indeed, on the one hand one may 
expect training quality standards and assurance pro- 
cedures to be uniform and independent from any 
specific type of training, but on the other hand they 
have to be applicable and adaptable to a wide vari- 
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ety of training situations. In addition, an important 
trend observed in relation to (publicly funded) VET 
provision, is a growing decentralisation of the state 
apparatus to let VET providers react flexibly to 
local demands and circumstances. Again, this may 
be in conflict with the call for the establishment and 
enforcement of central or national quality stand- 
ards, as a means of ensuring certain quality levels. 

The importance of this conflict - between need for 
growing decentralisation and customising, and the 
existence or need for central, fixed quality stan- 
dards - varies by type of VET provision. The dif- 
ferent concepts of quality assurance found in differ- 
ent countries for different types of VET reflect the 
pluralism arising from the basic regulatory positions 
of the market and public institutions. Depending on 
the supply structures and their objectives, there are 
different conceptions of quality and quality assur- 
ance - and thus of need and added value of central 
quality standards. Formalisation in the form of 
bureaucratisation will compete with flexibility and 
customer orientation. This means that every form 
of regulation will have to try and bring out a bal- 
ance between market-oriented and legislative posi- 
tions. 

Thus, it becomes clear that more thought should be 
given to both content and formulation of quality 
standards for VET, so as to make them as specific 
but also as widely applicable as possible. One ap- 
proach, which is can be used for nationally recog- 
nized qualifications, is to focus on the basic objec- 
tives of the course, but leave it to the providers to 
determine autonomously how to reach these objec- 
tives. For other types of training, such an approach 
may, however, not be suitable. 

4.3 Quality approaches as a means of 
raising the status of vocational 
training 

A problem which is often overlooked when discuss- 
ing VET issues, is the low social status and reputa- 
tion of initial VET provision. In many countries, 
initial vocational education suffers from a low im- 
age; sometimes it is even regarded as a kind of 
second-class education for those unable to attend 
general education. Young people and their parents 
associate nowadays prestige and supposedly pro- 
fessional success with general education, finalised 
with a higher education degree. Vocational educa- 
tion receives less attention, less resources and is 
regarded by pupils and parents as a second-class 
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option. Young people often have no other choice 
than between general education schools for the bet- 
ter and vocational schools for the rest. Until re- 
cently, initial VET provision received little atten- 
tion of governments in many European countries - 
although things have now started to change. 

The low status of vocational training is sometimes 
linked with jobs in (manufacturing) industry and 
more generally, all kind of blue-collar work, being 
regarded as inferior. All of this results in a vicious 
circle in which education with low social status at- 
tracts teachers with low motivation and few good 
students, who are subsequently insufficiently quali- 
fied and thus confirm the image of second-class 
education and low social status. 

Indeed, from a course programme perspective, it is 
easier to respond to customer requirements in voca- 
tional education than in general education, because 
the target group (the customer) is better known and 
often involved in the programme, in particular in 
countries with a strong tradition of participation of 
social partners in VET design, delivery and assess- 
ment. Thus, achieving quality can, in principle, be 
better defined in vocational education. A second 
advantage, from a quality point of view, is that 
VET is - to a varying extent - of a practical and 
applied nature. It is well known from cognitive 
science that most of the population learns more 
quickly, and retains more, through applied learning 
methods. 

These are inherent quality advantages of initial 
VET, which may not only facilitate achieving qual- 
ity, but also make vocational education more attrac- 
tive, raise its status, and motivate teachers and 
pupils. However, more research is needed to sup- 
port this assumption and to indicate how these in- 
trinsic advantages could be exploited more system- 
atically. 



4.4 The contribution of quality systems 
to market transparency 

The high number CVET suppliers in all European 
countries, and the variety of the training which is 
on offer, creates problems of transparency, both re- 
garding the knowledge and access to the CVET 
provided as well as regarding its suitability and 
quality. Some have argued that, following the 
competitive market logic, this situation is likely to 
resolve itself over time. But this is only happening 
to a certain extent, for reasons such as: 



- most companies in Europe lack a clear training 
strategy 

- customer needs are often ill-defined; the net 
outcome is that a lot of CVET is supply-pushed 
rather than demand-pulled 

- it is almost impossible to assess the real value 
and return of CET 

- the public sector is an important player in the 
field, either directly (supply of training through 
publicly funded organisations), indirectly (incen- 
tives and benefits for certain types of training) 
or as an important customer itself. 

Thus, quality problems, insufficient transparency, 
and unevenly functioning of market mechanisms are 
the outcomes of a number of interacting situations. 
A more transparent supply and demand situation 
would appear to benefit all parties involved. 

The introduction of quality control arrangements in 
CVET - by public or independent bodies, or by 
providers and suppliers themselves - is often driven 
by a desire for higher market transparency, and the 
belief that such arrangements will indeed yield the 
expected outcome. A more transparent CVET mar- 
ket with in-built quality control is seen by many as 
an important asset for economic growth and com- 
petitiveness. In most areas of CVET, a strong ar- 
gument could be developed in favour of public in- 
volvement in these developments, particularly when 
it comes to issues of certification and supporting 
innovative quality approaches 

Many efforts have been undertaken in recent years 
for improving quality assurance in CVET, often 
with positive results. It appears to be too early, 
however, for judging whether such mechanisms 
have been successful in terms of market transpar- 
ency. Of course, some improvements are always 
noted when quality arrangements are set in place. 
Whether this is the most effective way of achieving 
this, is another question. 

A related topic to be mentioned is that, although 
many training providers have undertaken consider- 
able efforts for improving the quality of their pro- 
grammes, the direct correlation with positioning on 
the market and market success has still to be dem- 
onstrated. This may be a question of time - but it 
might also indicate again that market mechanisms 
do not function optimally in the training sector. 

Finally, market transparency is likely to become an 
issue for initial VET as well, because of the grow- 
ing decentralisation and customising of provision. 
Thus, traditional quality assurance mechanisms for 
initial VET may have to adapt as well. 



4.5 The availability of tools to support 
the adoption of quality approaches 

Quality assurance, control and management ap- 
proaches will not materialise if those involved can- 
not rely on a number of appropriate standard tools. 
By using relevant criteria, models, checklists, 
methods, etc. those involved in particular types of 
VET provision would be able to establish their 
quality system with minimal effort and no need for 
reinventing the wheel. 

However, much needs to be done in this area. Al- 
though various interesting developments are taking 
place across Europe, there is need for research on, 
and development of appropriate tools such as: 

generally accepted quality standards, norms and 
criteria which are suitable for particular types of 
VET, including mechanisms for assessing to 
what extent these standards have been reached 

- appropriate and efficient methods for undertak- 
ing adequate training needs analyses at compa- 
ny, sectoral and/or regional/national level 

- guidelines and methodologies to assist compa- 
nies in drawing up adequate specifications for 
their training providers or their own training 
departments - in order to match training needs 
with business requirements 

- clear guidelines on the most suitable didactic 
methods in particular circumstances: nature of 
the subject, level of target group, resources and 
time available, ... 

- a comprehensive range of assessment and evalu- 
ation instruments and tools - including self-as- 
sessment methodologies - to cover all aspects of 
VET delivery 

- appropriate quality indicators to monitor and 
assess quality developments, as well as methods 
to determine and use these 

- well-documented case studies which show how 
quality approaches have been applied - including 
results obtained and the lessons learnt. 

Most of what is listed above already exists in one 
way or another. What is needed is integration into 
comprehensive and more specific guidelines and 
tool sets for policy makers, VET suppliers and us- 
ers. Existing examples are toolboxes and complete 
quality assurance methodologies which have already 
been developed by some larger companies. 

Two critical remarks need to be made in this re- 
gard. The first aspect concerns the scientific valid- 
ity and reliability of much of the existing tools, cri- 
teria and underlying concepts. Few of them seem 



to be based on scientifically substantiated methods 
and approaches. So far little attention has been 
paid to an explicit discussion of quality criteria, 
their methodological analysis, their design princi- 
ples and the quality perspectives on which they are 
based. There is scope for more methodological 
efforts and empirical research to underpin the cur- 
rent and future quality tools. 

A second critical remark is the danger that norms, 
quality criteria and linked control mechanisms pre- 
dominantly focus on input and output characteris- 
tics, as well as on legal and administrative regula- 
tions. Although this helps in improving quality and 
apparently the public accountability (for publicly 
funded VET), it does note necessarily reinforce the 
development and application of effective manage- 
ment structures for quality assurance and continu- 
ous quality improvement. In other words, insisting 
on quality in VET will not automatically lead to 
Total Quality Management (discussed below). 

4.6 The relevance and added value of 
industrial quality practice (TQM 
and ISO 9000) to vocational train- 
ing 

4.6.1 Total Quality Management - TQM 

The growing interest in TQM in all types of compa- 
nies and organisations has not passed unnoticed in 
both the initial and continuing VET sector. Cur- 
rently, many VET providers across Europe have 
started to adopt TQM in part or in full, including 
strategies for customer orientation, quality assur- 
ance, continuous quality improvement and process 
orientation. Most of these recent quality approach- 
es have been adapted from methods which had pro- 
ved their usefulness and effectiveness in other sec- 
tors. Many quality assurance methods in vocational 
education and training are based on a classical ty- 
pology of a training provider who delivers particu- 
lar courses and programmes. This facilitates the 
analogy with industrial production and mass ser- 
vices - and hence the quality philosophy adopted 
there. 

When a growing number of organisations are adopt- 
ing TQM concepts and methods - both in initial and 
continuing vocational education and training - they 
do so because they believe that this will improve 
the quality of their provision. Actually, in initial 
VET, the main advantages which can be observed 
with the ‘early adopters’ are improvements of: 
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- external quality perception and image, thanks to 
clearer internal policy choices, better customer 
orientation and more effective marketing 

- internal organisation, with more effective man- 
agement, higher staff motivation, and more 
open and efficient internal communication 

- non-educational services, i.e. the services and 
activities provided by the institution in addition 
to the delivery of the course programme (regis- 
tration, administration, ...) 

- education services and products: the relevance 
of the course programme, the didactic quality of 
instruction, the effectiveness of the needs analy- 
sis, ... 

The same benefits might apply in continuing VET; 
in addition, for market oriented CVET, there is the 
potential advantage of improved competitiveness 
because of higher customer satisfaction and more 
efficient internal processes. 

Despite the early successes of adopting of TQM 
principles by VET providers - so far only a mar- 
ginal phenomenon - it has become clear that the 
mere adaptation of concepts and methods from 
other industrial sectors has its limitations. Indeed, 
given the demand and provision of e.g. customised 
training, training as part of consultancy, open lear- 
ning, in-company and on-the-job training, etc. VET 
provision is becoming even more different from an 
‘industrial production chain’ analogy. A second 
possible problem with adoption of TQM in VET, is 
the focus on the internal organisation and proces- 
ses, not necessarily on the design issues. Actually, 
TQM refers for the design to the customer, but 
except in business-oriented CVET, the customer in 
VET provision is either unknown, or is not in a 
position to specify its demands. 

4.6.2 ISO 9000 

ISO 9000 is a series of international standards for 
quality assurance, which is only a subset of Total 
Quality Management. The norms are heavily pro- 
cess-oriented, with general descriptions of specifi- 
cations - but with a terminology derived from 
manufacturing. The underlying principles of the 
standards can be summarized as follows: 

- the organisation has clear quality objectives 

- clear agreements exist between everyone in- 
volved 

- the organisation has the resources to achieve the 
required quality level (’capability’) 

- the organisation is free to define which proces- 
ses and resources are needed in order to ensure 
the quality of its products or services 

- all processes and systems are under control. 



with evaluation and modification when appropri- 
ate 

- everything needed for quality assurance is docu- 
mented 

- quality registrations allow verification and 
’proof' of quality assurance. 

If an organisation considers that it complies with 
requirements, it must ask a recognized audit organi- 
sation to undertake an external audit of its quality 
system. If this audit demonstrates the conformity 
with the ISO requirements, a certificate is awarded. 

Adoption of the ISO 9001 or 9002 standard seems 
suitable as an operational framework for quality 
assurance for the delivery of VET, since 

- it requires the setting of objectives for VET, and 
so improves transparency of the training pro- 
vided 

- it considers VET not as an isolated process but 
in the context of an institution’s quality objec- 
tives 

- it can be a means for achieving European com- 
patibility of quality management in VET. 

However, application of the standards is not obvi- 
ous. The requirements have to be ‘interpreted’ be- 
fore they can be applied by a VET provider. This 
interpretation relates to both the terminology - 
which is relatively easy - as to the processes con- 
cerned - which is sometimes less straightforward. 
Also, the order of the different paragraphs will ap- 
pear ‘unnatural’ or even ‘illogical’ to many people 
from the education and training world. 

When analysing the current state of affairs on the 
application of ISO 9000 standards (in general ISO 
9001) by the VET providers in European, the over- 
all conclusion must be that such certification is still 
a marginal phenomenon. However, there is a 
strong and growing interest, following, country by 
country, the application of ISO 9000 in other sec- 
tors. The main arguments for certification appear to 
be: 

- improved market image, in particular a confir- 
mation of a leading role 

- response to the demand of main (certified) cus- 
tomers 

- get official recognition for the quality efforts 
undertaken 

Main benefits of ISO 9000 certification of CET 
providers are reported to be: 

- the certificate is easily appreciated externally 

- public CET providers can demonstrate their ad- 
herence to professional standards 

- much ISO 9000 expertise is already available 

- it provides a visible and understandable focus 



for internal quality improvement 
- the compulsory requirements (e.g. quality pol- 
icy, manual, procedures, audits, ...) provide an 
overall, measurable framework for quality ef- 
forts. 

The experience with ISO 9000 in initial VET is 
currently even more limited, with only a handful of 
vocational schools (e.g. in Belgium and Denmark) 
which have already been certified. The Danish 
policy developments are worth mentioning. Since 
the early ‘90s, a number of school quality projects 
have had the ambition to get an ISO 9000 certifica- 
tion, and actually several ones obtained it. How- 
ever, in its 1995 Strategic Quality Plan the Ministry 
of Education argues against such certification of 
quality control systems in relation to the ordinary 
initial VET. The arguments against certification of 
such courses were related to a fear that this could 
hinder creativity and innovation, and might lead to 
a needless overlap with the audits by the inspect- 
orate. The main line of reasoning is that ISO 9000 
should only be applied for contract education, 
where a school might need to document a quality 
control system conforming to internationally ac- 
knowledged requirements (e.g. the ISO 9000 stan- 
dard) to get a sales contract. 

It should be noted that the Danish Ministry’s inter- 
est in supporting the many different school quality 
projects was originally motivated by a wish to test 
the applicability of the ISO 9000 concept as a stan- 
dard in VET activities. As a result of the develop- 
ment work of recent years, the Ministry has now 
concluded that vocational colleges should not try to 
establish an externally certified quality control sys- 
tem in relation to the initial VET courses (which 
add up to 80% or more of the activities), but that 
this might well be used for income-covered activi- 
ties. 

Thus, the ISO 9000 certification will not put an end 
to the debate about quality assurance and quality 
management in training institutions. It must be 
considered as a formalised tool for assuring quality 
in VET provision, while the definition of content 
(including quality criteria, indicators, and evalua- 
tion procedures) will have to be derived elsewhere. 
But it must also be recognised that there are, as yet, 
no alternatives to ISO 9000 with all the same ad- 
vantages, particularly the recognition by companies 
from other sectors, and the international dimension. 
Eventually, it will be the market which will decide 
whether (and when) the cost of certification is 
worthwhile. A general feeling is that, although 
ISO 9000 is maybe not the best approach, the VET 







world would benefit from standards which are ‘like 
ISO 9000' but more specifically geared to the edu- 
cation and training world. In several countries, 
initiatives in this direction are being taken, but it is 
as yet unclear whether these will lead to standards 
accepted by the market - not to speak even of inter- 
national standards. 

4.7 European cooperation and the Eu- 
ropean dimension of the quality 
debate 

Over the last decades, education and training issues 
have increasingly become discussed at European 
level, and also quality issues are now becoming part 
of that agenda. This should not come as a surprise: 
both the TQM movement and the ISO 9000 certifi- 
cation trends are international in scope; and innova- 
tion in education is has been fuelled by major Euro- 
pean education and training initiatives which in- 
volve cooperation of many education and training 
providers all over Europe. 

Some argue that indeed the very existence of the 
thousands of PETRA, COMETT, ERASMUS and 
TEMPUS projects has increased awareness of the 
true determinants of education and training quality 
across Europe and has so given a fresh stimulus to 
the reflection on the purpose, standards and quality 
of education and training. The cooperation schemes 
are thus an important incentive for improving local 
programme quality, and have often complemented 
the ‘national thinking’ on quality issues. There also 
the well-established, traditional efforts of CEDE- 
FOP to harmonize vocational qualification specifi- 
cations at EU level for many skilled job categories. 
CEDEFOP has also funded comparative research 
on many VET issues which are related to quality. 

Overall, however, European cooperation and ex- 
change of experience in regard to specific quality 
issues in VET has so far been limited. The quality 
debate is still predominantly a national affair. What 
is needed, however, is a better insight in what as- 
pects are most relevant to be dealt with at European 
level. In other words, what is the added value and 
what are priorities in relation to, e.g.: 

- research and studies conducted on behalf of 
European organisations such as the European 
Commission and CEDEFOP, and international 
organisations like the OECD, UNESCO and the 
ILO 

- exchange of experience and tools, and dissemi- 
nation of good practice 




- assessment and certification of VET providers 
and/or programmes at European level 

- development of European quality standards 

- reinforcing quality assurance principles within 
projects supported by the LEONARDO pro- 
gramme or the European Social Fund 

- support for improving market transparency for 
particular types of (continuing) VET provision 
at European level. 



These are not only practical issues, but also ques- 
tions of political importance, since the subsidiarity 
principle for education and training is now firmly 
embedded in the Maastricht Treaty. Moreover, this 
is a very sensitive area in all European countries, 
with many issues on which even a national consen- 
sus is lacking. 
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Chapter 5 Conclusions and recommendations for further research 



5.1 A framework for analyzing quality 
of vocational education and train- 
ing 

We have seen in this report that quality is a com- 
plex topic in vocational education and training. 
The complexity is the result of the interaction of 
many aspects: 

- the variety and range of VET programmes and 
providers 

- the different purpose of VET provision 

- the number of stakeholders involved 

- the different quality perspectives which are 
possible. 

At present, it does not seem possible - or even de- 
sirable - to develop some unified theory within 
which all quality issues of VET could be discussed. 
What is possible, however, is to develop a number 
of frameworks or models which can serve as a 
guide for analysis, further research and understand- 
ing of the issues at stake. Several models could be 
considered. Those presented in this report are all 
based on a concept briefly developed in the book 
‘ Achieving Quality in Training ’ (See references, 
pages 277-278), enriched by the contributions of 
the experts who wrote the national reports. 



The models shown are very similar and have a * lay- 
er ’ structure in common. The ‘layer’ corresponds 
with the level at which quality is considered. One 
may distinguish between five and seven ‘layers’, 
depending on what aspects are grouped. In this 
report, five layers are considered: 

- policy and administration 

- VET institution/organisation (school, training 
institution or provider) 

- training programmes and courses 

- teachers and trainers 

- trainees/students/pupils and their learning pro- 
cess. 

The first model (see below) looks at quality in edu- 
cation and training simultaneously from two dimen- 
sions. The first dimension consist of the different 
layers at which quality is considered (see above). 
In this dimension the main concern at each level is 
how effective objectives are met. The second di- 
mension is the difference between quality of design 

- defining objectives, goals and content - and qual- 
ity of conformance - effectiveness in meeting what 
was planned. With these two dimensions one can 
draw a 5x2-matrix in which most quality consider- 
ations can fit: 



Model 1: Quality layers versus quality of design and conformance in VET provision 


Layer 


Quality of design 


Quality of conformance 


Initial VET 


Continuing VET 


Initial VET 


Continuing VET 


Policy & 
Administra- 
tion 


Balancing educational 
demands 

Completeness of provision 

Streamlined 

administration 


Defining company 
training needs 
Marketing strategy 
Choice of delivery 
mechanisms 


Monitoring policy 
Accuracy, speed and 
flexibility of adminis- 
tration 


Understanding 
impact of trends 
on training re- 
quirements 


Institution 


Internal organisation 
Personnel policy 
User involvement 


Customising 
Business services 
Image control 


School activities 
Management of finan- 
cial resources 


Maintaining 
service levels 


Course 
programme 
& delivery 


Relevance of content 
Internal cohesion 
Relevance 
Student manuals 


Linking needs to 
appropriate training 
Choosing the right 
training format 


Conformance of 
programme to stated 
design and objectives 
Course achievements 


Courses which 
meet needs 
Use of user 
feedback 


Teacher, 

trainer 


Expertise 

Didactic and pedagogical 
abilities 


Expertise 

Professional trainer 
skills 


Maintaining compe- 
tence 
Updating 


Retraining 
Consultant capaci- 
ties 


Student, 
pupil, trainee 


Open attitude to learning 
Initial qualifications 


Continuous learning 
ability 


Pupil/student achieve- 
ment 


Performance im- 
provement 
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A distinction has been drawn between initial VET 
and continuing VET, with examples of what might 
be considered put in italics. 

This table, which includes 10 areas for both IVET 
and CVET, is a relatively simple way for bringing 
some order in the various factors which contribute 
to the quality perception. In other words, the "to- 
tal’ quality of VET provision will depend on the 
extent that quality is achieved simultaneously in all 
10 areas. For instance, there may be very relevant 
training strategies- defmed at policy level, but if one 
lacks the trainers to implement them, the end-result 
will be poor. Similarly, an institution may have 
excellent internal quality assurance and manage- 
ment procedures, but if the design of its program- 
mes is not based on real needs, again quality will 
suffer. 

Three general remarks can be made in relation to 
this model: 

- Quality paradigms in education and training 
were traditionally concerned either with the 
lower levels (teaching, learning) or the highest, 
policy level (education policy). The current 



quality management oriented ideas complement 
these traditional approaches by emphasizing 
more the middle level, the organisational and 
programme aspects. 

- Quality of design and quality of conformance 
are no independent processes. Both interact 
through a range of different mechanisms. One 
way of visualizing the difference is considering 
quality of design as the outer loop quality pro- 
cess, concerned with strategic and long term is- 
sues, and quality of conformance as a set of in- 
ner loops which contribute to incremental qual- 
ity improvement. 

- Quality is not only an issue of the provider (as 
shown in the model). In particular for CVET, 
the layer model also applies to the customer, 
i.e. the organisations in need of training: they 
need a training policy as well, effective internal 
management, etc. This aspect will, however, 
not be developed here. 

This model can also be used as a framework for 
defining assessment strategies and quality indica- 
tors. Examples of areas for assessment and poten- 
tial quality indicators are provided in the model 
below. 



Model 2: Examples of areas for assessment and quality indicators in VET provision 


Layer 


Quality of design 


Quality of conformance 


Initial VET 


Continuing VET 


Initial VET 


Continuing VET 


Policy & 
Administra- 
tion 


Adequacy of identification 
of training needs 
Effectiveness of translation 
of training needs into ob- 
jectives and designs 


Idem (but more likely 
to be at micro-econo- 
mic level) 


Cost-effective use of 
resources 

Adequate balance of 
training provision 


Systematic imple- 
mentation of de- 
fined policy 
Cost-effecti veness 
of training plan 


Institution 


Efficiency of the training 
plans in achieving desired 
results 

Suitability of premises 


Successful positioning 
on the market 
Adequate offer of train- 
ing courses 


Efficiency of the train- 
ing and financial man- 
agement 
Staff motivation 


Cost-efficient de- 
livery 

Quality assurance 
of processes 


Course pro- 
gramme 


Relevance of content and 
methods 


Customer orientation 


Provision of training 
tools and materials 


Customer satisfac- 
tion 


Teacher, 

Trainer 


Adequate skills and qual- 
ifications 


Relevant experience 


Performance during 
the course 


Attitude towards 
trainees 


Student, 
pupil, trainee 


Adequate qualifications 
and preparation 


Motivation 


Trainees \ s success 
rates 


Meeting needs of 
employment 
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As one can observe, in VET ‘Quality of design’ 
refers to the relevant choice of the input factors, as 
well as the design and planning phases of the pro- 
cesses concerned. ‘Quality of conformance’ in 
VET refers to the processes themselves as well as 
their outputs. Thus, these models can also be use- 
ful from a systems theory point of view. 



A related model or framework is one whereby one 
tries to identify at each ‘layer’ which is the most 
appropriate ‘model’ or scientific theory and build 
quality strategies and operations from those theo- 
ries. ‘Quality’ then becomes an aggregate notion, 
using a balanced selection of concepts from a range 
of particular theories . 



Model 3: Linking Quality with theories, strategies and operations 


Layer 


Models and Theories 


Strategies 


j Operation 


Policy & 
Administra- 
tion 


Economic and business 
approaches 

Legislative approaches 


Cost-benefit analyses 

Laws and implementing decrees 

Standards 


j Financial frame conditions 
j Compliance with regulations 
\ and standards 


Institution 


Situational concepts 
Structural theories 
Organisational Behaviour 
Communication 


Organisational analyses 
Company climate analyses 
Learning organisation 
Total Quality Management 


j Efficiency criteria ( turn-over , 
j profit , error rates , etc.) 

1 Customer satisfaction 
j Benchmarking 


Course 

programme & 


Didactic principles 
Pedagogical principles 
Methodological concepts 


Teaching and learning objectives 
Modular set-up 
Evaluation strategies 


j Costs 
\ Reliability 

: Validity, representativeness 


Teacher 

Trainer 


Motivation theories 
Recruitment theories 
Conflict theories 
Action theories 


Human resource management 
Quality management 
Training of Trainers 


j Evaluation strategies 
\ Self-observation 
\ Observation of others 
\ Interview techniques 


Student, 

pupil, 

trainee 


Motivation theories 
Learning theories 
Cooperation 
Action theories 


Satisfaction 
Increased learning 
Chances at workplace 
Flexibility in the company 


; Self observation and observa- 
\ tion of others 
\ Aptitude tests 
j Test quality criteria 



These models could be further developed by identi- 
fying clearly the stakeholders at each layers, their 
expectations and their quality perspective. Other 
extensions include a clear definition of customer- 
supplier relationships, as well as the different types 
of outputs and their quality characteristics (this is 
linked to the assessment and quality indicators ex- 
amples given in Model 2). Together, these models 
will then yield an overall framework in which, in 
principle, all aspects of Quality in VET can be dis- 
cussed and linked to each other. 

When it comes to implementation of quality ap- 
proaches, the models can still serve as a starting 
point. It might be useful, however, to group the 
rows in the matrices into three categories: 



- what can be done at central level (mainly policy 
and administration layer, but also partially the 
programme layer)) 

- what can be done at the level of the institution 
and the VET provider (institution, course pro- 
gramme and partially trainer layer) 

- what can be done at the level of individuals 
(trainer and student layer). 

From an implementation perspective, the use of 
input-output-models might also be useful. Such 
aspects are not developed further in this report, and 
would need a different approach. The next section 
provides a series of issues which merit further anal- 
ysis and research - many of which concern imple- 
mentation questions. 
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5.2 Recommendations for further re- 
search 

The following paragraphs list a large number of 
topics which would benefit from further research. 
They were derived from an analysis of the 7 nat- 
ional reports and some additional research. It could 
be considered as a framework for action for re- 
searchers and vocational training experts at Euro- 
pean, national and regional level. Some of these to- 
pics have been a concern for some time now, while 
others have fairly recently emerged on the agenda. 

5.2.1 Vocational education and training policy 

• The purpose of quality assurance and quality 
management approaches 

Why are quality assurance and quality manage- 
ment approaches increasingly called for in voca- 
tional education and training? What are the rea- 
sons for the increased emphasis on quality in the 
policy debate on vocational training? What ex- 
actly is pushing training providers towards new 
quality approaches? What do they hope to achie- 
ve? What purpose should these new approaches 
serve? 

• Decentralisation versus * central* quality stan- 
dards 

One important trend observed in relation to vo- 
cational education and training, is a growing 
decentralisation of the state apparatus to let 
VET providers react flexibility to local demands 
and circumstances. At the same time, there is 
increasing emphasis on the establishment and 
enforcement of central or national quality stan- 
dards, as a means of ensuring certain quality 
levels. Aren’t these trends conflicting, and, if 
so, to what extent? Can they be reconciled? 

• Quality strategies as a means of status 
enhancement 

In many countries, initial vocational education 
suffers from a low image; sometimes it is even 
regarded as a kind of second-class education for 
those unable to attend general education. Qual- 
ity approaches, in particular those closely in- 
volving industry as the customer, may not only 
lead to quality improvement, but also raise the 
status of vocational education, and motivate 
teachers and pupils. An important research topic 
is to investigate under what conditions this as- 
sumption is valid. To what extent are quality 
policies and strategies effective for status en- 
hancement of vocational education and training? 
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• Added value of certification of training provid- 
ers 

Currently, different methods and systems exist 
for the recognition, labelling and certification of 
training providers. These arrangements range 
from a simple verification of compliance with 
certain criteria, to award of quality certificates 
(such as ISO 9001) after a thorough external 
audit. More clarity about the need and the added 
value of such forms of ‘certification’ by public 
or private bodies would be welcome, as well as 
their relative merits and disadvantages. 

• Regulation versus free market forces for qual- 
ity improvement 

In particular in the continuing vocational train- 
ing area, there are considerable differences, 
both within and across countries, concerning the 
intervention of the state for the regulation of the 
market and for ensuring minimal standards. In 
some cases, such input is virtually absent, with 
market forces supposed to be the regulating 
mechanism; in other cases, the public participa- 
tion is observable through a range of mechan- 
isms. Where and when is state intervention most 
appropriate? What can be left to market forces 
for quality improvements? Where and when do 
market mechanisms fully apply and where not? 

• Specificity of the continuing and vocational 
training sector 

Many of the more recent quality assurance ap- 
proaches have been adapted from methods 
which had proved their usefulness and effective- 
ness in other sectors. However, it has become 
clear that mere adaptations from other industrial 
practices has its limitations. What is, from a 
quality assurance point of view, the specificity 
of vocational education and training? How 
should that translate into specific arrangements, 
concepts and criteria for quality assurance? 

• Move towards new methods of training and 
learning 

Many quality assurance methods in vocational 
education and training are based on a classical 
typology of a training provider who delivers 
particular courses and programmes. This facili- 
tates the analogy with industrial production and 
mass services; however, such a model is in- 
creasingly inappropriate given the demand and 
provision of customised training, training as part 
of consultancy, open learning, in-company and 
on-the-job training. To what extent are quality 
assurance mechanisms also appropriate for such 
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forms of training and learning? How can the 
concept of quality assurance be applied to learn- 
ing efforts within the context of a ‘learning or- 
ganisation*? 

5.2.2 Vocational education and training systems 

• Changing roles of public authorities and social 
partners 

Across Europe, there is considerable variety in 
the type and forms of involvement of public au- 
thorities in the quality control mechanisms for 
both initial and continuing vocational training. 
What has proven to be a good balance between 
the involvement of both groups? What role for 
government in quality control of CET? What 
contribution from social partners in initial VET? 
And how are new demands put on VET systems 
changing the requirements in this regard? 

• Stakeholder perceptions of quality 

Quality is a relative concept which can only be 
defined in a particular context. In vocational 
education and training, there are many stake- 
holders, which perceive quality issues in differ- 
ent ways. What are the quality concepts, models 
and control systems used by each of the stake- 
holders of vocational education and training? On 
what assumptions are they based, and what 
quality paradigms do they reflect? 

• Improved market transparency 

The introduction of quality control arrangements 
in continuing vocational education and training 
is often based on the belief that such arrange- 
ments will yield improved market transparency 
in the sector. To what extent has experience 
shown that this belief is justified? What are the 
arrangements and conditions which are most 
effective for improved market transparency? 
Are market transparency and quality control in 
VET always linked? 

• Effectiveness of quality approaches 

The issue of effectiveness of traditional and new 
quality approaches in VET has two important 
dimensions: (1) what does effectiveness of qual- 
ity approaches really mean; and (2) under which 
conditions are such approaches most effective? 
Is effectiveness mainly linked to the approach 
itself, or does it also depend on the context and 
the resources available - and to what extent? 

• Quality assessment for quality improvement 
Quality aspects of vocational education and 



training can and are being assessed in different 
ways and at different levels. What are the rela- 
tive merits of different forms of assessment and 
quality evaluation in view of quality improve- 
ment? How can assessment methodologies be 
effectively used as an input to quality improve- 
ment, so as to complete the quality control sys- 
tem? 

• The relation between quality of training and 
market success 

Many training providers have undertaken con- 
siderable efforts for improving the quality of 
their programmes. To what extent can these 
efforts be linked to market success, in terms of 
programmes and their relation with success of 
trainees of the training market? 

• Transversal and generic skills 

The design of vocational programmes needs to 
integrate an increasing number of expectations, 
notably the preparation for an increasingly vari- 
able number of occupations, requiring the inte- 
gration of more transversal and generic skills. 
To what extent does this influence the quality 
perspective? What is the real effect and added 
value of the generalisation of vocational prog- 
rammes? How can the effects be measured? 

• The changing role of the school inspectorate 
Many countries have a strong tradition of school 
inspectorate which is facing a number of impor- 
tant challenges. What should be the role of a 
public inspection system in a VET system? On 
what elements should it focus? Should it be 
input-, process- or output-oriented? How should 
it relate to public and private providers of 
CVET? 



5.2.3 Quality concepts for vocational education 
and training 

• A comprehensive quality framework for VET 
provision 

The quality discussion on VET aspects faces the 
problem of the large number of factors which 
intervene. There is need for some practical mo- 
dels and frameworks which facilitate the under- 
standing of the different contributions to quality. 
What are appropriate models which serve this 
purpose? In what context can they be applied? 
How useful is the adoption of such frameworks 
for quality assurance? 
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Quality concepts for design and implementa- 
tion 

Many quality concepts and criteria in VET are 
based on input- or output-aspects. However, 
from a process- and systems point of view, 
quality criteria are also needed at the design and 
implementation phase. What are adequate qual- 
ity concepts and criteria for the design and im- 
plementation of VET programmes? How do 
they relate to output-criteria and results? How 
specific or standardized do they need to be? 

Functions of quality control systems 
Although few will dispute the importance of 
quality in VET, some do question the added 
value of comprehensive quality control systems. 
What can and should a quality control system 
achieve? What functions should it serve? Who 
should oversee it? What quality attributes should 
be under its control? How can the effectiveness 
of the quality control system itself be measured? 

Evaluation criteria for achieving quality objec- 
tives 

Even when quality objectives of a vocational 
programme are defined and agreed, it may not 
be obvious how to define evaluation criteria. 
What type of evaluation criteria should be de- 
fined at what stage - input, process, output and 
effect - in order to verify achievement of objec- 
tives? How can quality objectives be related to 
measurable and verifiable results? What are the 
most optimal moments to use particular evalua- 
tion criteria? 

Quality assurance methods and the examina- 
tion of trainees 

Examination of trainees is often seen as a spe- 
cial activity, somewhat independent from the 
implementation of a vocational programme. 
What type of relationship may or should exist 
between the quality assurance mechanisms for 
design and development, and the basis for un- 
dertaking examinations of trainees? What does 
quality assurance mean for examinations? How 
to relate examinations to the quality criteria and 
objectives defined in the design process? 

Quality management of institutions and the 
quality of the training 

Quality management approaches of institutions, 
such as TQM and ISO 9000, focus on the inter- 
nal organisation and processes, not necessarily 
on the design issues. What, then, is the rela- 
tionship between such approaches and the end- 



quality as perceived by the user? In other 
words, are quality management approaches, 
derived from practice in business, appropriate 
for VET providers? In what context are such 
approaches cost-effective? 

• The added value of ISO 9000 approaches 

ISO 9000 approaches include the adoption of a 
standard - which is mainly process and quality 
assurance oriented - a rigorous audit process, 
and the award of a certificate. What is the 
added value of following such an approach com- 
pared to other quality assurance approaches? 
What is the significance of an ISO 9000 label 
for customers? What is the impact on the de- 
sign of programmes? What is the cost/benefit 
ratio in the long run, both for providers and 
customers? 

• Accreditation of continuing vocational training 
In what areas can accreditation of programmes 
by independent providers be useful? Who should 
formally accredit courses or programmes? What 
is the interest for individuals to attend accredited 
training courses? Should accumulation of cred- 
its lead to a recognized qualification, and how? 
How to link a system of accreditation with rec- 
ognized qualifications in IVET? 

• Quality in in-company training and open learn- 
ing 

Most current quality approaches start from the 
provider and assume the development of tradi- 
tional programmes. What are specific quality 
approaches or criteria for in-company training? 
Can quality assurance also be applied - and how 
- to on-the-job learning? What are quality char- 
acteristics and criteria for distance training and 
open learning approaches? 

• Quality in collaborative training development 
projects 

Increasingly, training development is based on 
the temporary association of organisations for a 
particular project. This brings issues of project 
management and collaboration in the equation. 
What are effective quality assurance approaches 
which take into account such additional compli- 
cating factors? Is quality assurance feasible at 
all in such project-based collaborative contexts? 
What are decisive quality objectives and criteria 
to be respected? 



5.2.4 Implementation of quality approaches at 
the level of the organisation 

• Making people aware of importance of quality 
concepts 

Introducing quality assurance is not merely a 
technical issue. For quality management ap- 
proaches to be effective it is also necessary that 
the people concerned develop a quality attitude 
and understand their role in the generation of 
quality. What quality concepts should be im- 
parted to policy makers, teachers, trainers and 
students/trainees/pupils? What type of aware- 
ness-building is necessary and at what level? 

• Human resources policies which facilitate the 
adoption of quality approaches 

What human resources strategies are needed to 
implement and maintain quality approaches? 
How to keep people motivated for quality assur- 
ance procedures, in particular when these are 
perceived as bureaucratic? What should be the 
role of managers? How can quality approaches 
be related to the value and culture of a VET 
provider? 

• The resources needed at institution level 

Even when consensus is reached on what are the 
best quality assurance and control mechanisms, 
the issue of resources remains. What financial, 
human and other resources are needed for the 
implementation of quality approaches to be fully 
successful? What role have public authorities in 
providing these resources, and in which situa- 
tions? In case of insufficient resources, in what 
areas or aspects of quality assurance, is lower 
than optimal performance most defendable? 
What are the short, medium and long term re- 
source implications of particular quality ap- 
proaches? 

• Cooperation as a means to improve quality 

Is cooperation between vocational training instit- 
utions and (client) companies a necessary condi- 
tion for quality? What should this cooperation 
consist of? What are the critical factors? Are 
other forms of cooperation, e.g. between pro- 
viders, also relevant mechanisms to improve the 
quality assurance process? Does cooperation 
eventually require less or more resources? 

• Quality plans and objectives of VET providers 
Implementation of quality assurance, control or 
management procedures is most effective in the 
context of a well defined quality plan and re- 



lated quality objectives. How should such plans 
and objectives be formulated to be most useful? 
Can quality assurance be successful without 
such a framework? What level of detail should 
be included in the plan and objectives? 

• Effective quality models for small VET provid- 
ers 

Many quality control systems are comprehen- 
sive and resource-intensive, in particular for 
small organisations. There is a risk of defining 
‘optimal’ systems and procedures which are ac- 
tually overkill for small VET providers. Are 
there simple but effective quality models for 
small VET providers, which take into account 
their limited resources and their need for ex- 
treme flexibility? What are the key quality suc- 
cess factors for small providers and how can 
these be used as the basis for a simple quality 
assurance framework? 

• Quality assurance as a means for quality im- 
provement 

Quality assurance is sometimes associated with 
bureaucratic respect of rule, and therefore 
counterproductive to continuous quality impro- 
vement. How can this risk be avoided? What 
are the critical elements in a quality assurance 
method that will facilitate quality improvement? 
How can bureaucratic and technocratic use of 
quality assurance procedures be avoided? 

• Shifts in internal quality assurance priorities 
For companies who ‘consume’ a lot of training, 
in particularly training which has been devel- 
oped internally, a shift is needed from a focus 
on assurance and optimising of training meas- 
ures (quality of conformance), towards optimis- 
ing the training as a response to business needs 
(quality of design). How do companies accom- 
modate this requirement? How do they assess 
the relevance of their quality assurance focus? 
How can this be measured? 

• Integrating didactic aspects within quality as- 
surance 

Synergy is required between business parame- 
ters for quality assurance and the more tradi- 
tional pedagogic and learning psychology issues. 
How does this work out in practice? Can the 
didactic process be fully integrated in the quality 
assurance approach? How can one define and 
apply quality assurance to the learning process? 
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• Process evaluation 

Despite the recognition of the VET system as an 
interconnection of a number of processes, and 
the importance of the process concept to quality 
assurance, quality in VET provision is still pre- 
dominantly judged on the basis of output- or 
input-factors. What should process evaluation 
consist of? What elements of input- and output- 
evaluation should it include? How should it re- 
late to process improvement? 

5.2.5 Tools and support material for quality 
approaches in vocational education and 
training 

• Tools for implementing quality approaches 
Quality assurance, control and management ap- 
proaches will not materialise if those involved 
cannot rely on a number of appropriate tools 
and instruments, which allow them to establish 
their quality system without need to reinvent the 
wheel. What existing tools (criteria, models, 
checklists, methods, ...) have proven useful in 
this respect? What instruments are lacking? In 
what context can certain tools be used? How 
transferable are these tools across countries? 

• Quality indicators 

What are criteria for determining quality indica- 
tors for vocational education and training? 
What type of indicators already exist, and which 
types are lacking? When and how can quality 
indicators be used? What makes quality indica- 
tors for VET different from those for general 
education? Should indicators be developed pref- 
erably at institutional or at macro-level? 

• Case studies 

The availability of well-documented case studies 
on how quality approaches have been applied - 
including the lessons learnt - could be instru- 
mental in disseminating the quality message. 
What are, in this context the criteria for useful 
case studies? What case material could already 
be used? Who should develop and write case 
studies? How should these be disseminated and 
used for quality improvement in VET institu- 
tions? 

• Training needs analysis methods 

The quality of the design of VET programmes 
is highly dependent on the capacity to undertake 
adequate training needs analyses at company, 
sectoral and/or regional/ national level. What is 



current best practice in relation to such meth- 
ods? What are the conditions for effecitive and 
efficient training needs analyses? To what ex- 
tent can these methodologies contribute to the 
quality of design and to the quality assurance 
process as a whole? 

• Assessment and evaluation 

A very broad range of assessment and evalua- 
tion instruments and tools is currently used for 
different aspects of the VET sysem. What have 
shown to be appropriate methods, and in which 
context? How do evaluation and assessment 
really contribute to quality improvement? What 
can evaluation methods be expected to yield? 
What are resource and other implications of us- 
ing particular assessment instruments and meth- 
ods? What kind of assessments are absolutely 
necessary for quality assurance and control? 

• Didactic methods 

Different didactic approaches yield different re- 
sults in different citrcumstances - and thus affect 
the quality of the process. In what conditions 
are particular didactic methods most suitable? 
How easily can certain approaches be integrated 
in quality assurance systems? What is the lon- 
ger term effectiveness and added value of cer- 
tain didactic methods? 

• Value of self-assessment 

Self-assessment methods for all stages in the 
VET process are becoming more widespread, 
particularly since they are often a good compro- 
mise between added value and costs. In what 
phases (training needs analysis, training mea- 
sures, outcomes, ...) are such methods appro- 
priate or at least defendable from a quality as- 
surance point of view? What is needed to make 
such methods more general and transferable? 
Which self-assessment practices are both reli- 
able and a stimulus for quality improvement? 

• Methodologies for training specifications 
Many firms are increasingly faced with the 
question of translating deficiencies or potential 
problems in their operation into training speci- 
fications. What methodologies exist to help 
companies drawing up adequate specifications 
for training providers or their own training 
departments? How can they indicate what they 
need or require in terms of training? To what 
extent are such methods transferable? 
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5.2.6 European added value 

• The European dimension of the quality debate 
The quality debate and the implementation of 
new quality approaches in VET is still predomi- 
nantly a national affair. What is the added 
value of considering such issues at a European 
level? What can countries learn from each 
other by exchanging information on policy and 
measures? What are examples of best practice 
which merit dissemination across Europe? Are 
their specific aspects of the quality debate which 
should best be discussed at European level? 

• Added value of European cooperation in VET 
The COMETT, PETRA and FORCE program- 
mes (now integrated in LEONARDO) have had 
a considerable impact on the attitudes and per- 
spectives the European organisations who have 
participated in them. To what extent has this 
modified prevailing quality paradigms? What 
quality aspects have been most influenced by the 
implementation of these programmes. What 
types of quality improvement should the LEO- 
NARDO programme try to achieve, both direct- 
ly and indirectly? 

• European versus national research 

Much analysis, study and research still needs to 
be undertaken in relation to quality, quality as- 
surance and quality improvement of VET sys- 
tems. What should be the balance of national 
versus European research in this matter - for 
national and European organisations? What 
should European research stand for? What can 
it be expected to yield? Should one search for 
national or rather European models and frame- 
works? How should European research results 
be disseminated and communicated? 







• Relevance of training observatories 

A training observatory is an institution which 
presens policy makers, administrators, VET 
providers and individuals with analytical and 
timely information to enable them to make in- 
formed choices. To what extent would the cre- 
ation of a European network of such training 
observatories contribute to the quality debate? 
What type of information should be gathered, 
analysed, exchanged and reported upon? Who 
should be the prime customers of such organ- 
isations? Should they assist in international 
standardisation of quality criteria and norms? 

• Specific contexts which require a European 
quality approach 

In what fields is a European market of VET 
provision developing? In what cases do Europe- 
an-based quality approaches make more sense 
than national ones (e.g. advanced training, dis- 
tance learning, language training, ...)? What 
would such approaches consist of? Would they 
need to focus on models and tools, or also in- 
clude assessment and certification? What type 
of national quality approaches need European- 
ization? 

• Accreditation and certification at European 
level 

The ISO 9000 certification system is an example 
of an accreditation arrangement with European 
and even international recognition. In what ar- 
eas (programmes, fields, sectors, ...) or for 
what aspects is there scope for other types of 
European approaches to certification and ac- 
creditation? Can certain assessment and evalua- 
tion methodologies be standardized at European 
level, and what added value would that bring? 
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